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THE THREE FORKS OF THE MISSOURI. 





uncertain which should be called the main stream, 
the three affluents being of so nearly equal volume, 
so they decided that each should be given a name of 
itsown. The western fork they named from Presi- 
dent Jefferson, the middle fork from James Madison, 


then Secretary of State, and the eastern fork from | 


Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of the Treasury. 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, NOVEMBER, 
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When Lewis and Clarke had advanced up the | ay he Ceeet Meee wee Shakes, hams 


Missouri with their expedition, in 1805, to the place | 
where the river divides into three forks, they were | 


the Clutches of the Hudson Bay Company. 


In 1836, Dr. Marcus Whitman and his partner, 


| Spaulding, with their wives, went to Oregon under 


| 


| 


Having thus honored the three chief officers of the | 


government, they poled their canoes up the western 
branch, seeking its source in the Rocky Mountains. 
Later explorations have shown that the Jefferson is 
really the main river, 
and that it should prop- 
erly be called the Mis- 
souri clear up to its 
source; but it is not 
practicable now to alter 
the name, and the Mis- 
souri will always be 
shown on the maps as 
beginning at the Three 
Forks. 

The view in our en- 
graving is from a photo- 
graph by Haynes, taken 
from a high bluff just 
below the confluence ot 
the three streams. The 
Jefferson and the Madi- 
son join a short distance 
farther up, and_ into 
their united flood comes 
the Gallatin, a little be- 
low the foreground otf 
the picture. The snow- 
clad mountains on the 
horizon are one of the 
ranges of the Rockies. 
The valleys of the three 
streams are fertile and 
beautiful, and are occu- 
pied by farmers and 
herders. There are few views in picturesque Mon- 
tana more beautiful than that of the Three Forks, 
and none of greater historic interest. On their 
return trip from the mouth of the Columbia, Lewis 
and Clarke separated at this place, Captain Lewis 
going down the Missouri and Captain Clarke, 
with a portion of the expedition, ascending the 
Gallatin and crossing the Belt Mountains to the 
Yellowstone, which he followed to its junction with 
the Missouri. There the two commanders joined 
their forces for the voyage down to St. Louis. 
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THE Fargo Argus makes up a list of new buildings 





| Walla, twenty-five miles from his home. 


| Walla Walla in September. 


the auspices of the American Board. It was a bridal 
tour, begun in May and ended at the gates of Fort 


| moment, and in two hours pulled up his foam-flecked 
| pony at his cabin door, made known the English plot 


A curious feature of the 


trip was an old wagon, known in history as ‘‘ Whit- | 


man’s wagon.’’ He was determined to get it through 
to demonstrate the feasibility of emigration. The 


Hudson Bay Company discouraged every roll of its | 
| old wheels and threw every obstacle in the way. It 


was dismembered, dragged by pieces, ingloriously 
dwindled to the dimensions of a cart, but, through 


the indomitable will of its owner, it kept rolling 
toward the Pacific. 

Prior to 1842 the United States and England were 
in joint occupation of the Oregon region. 

It was generally understood that the country would 
be English or American, according to the tide of 
emigration. One day in October, 1842, Dr. Whitman 
was called on a professional errand to Fort Walla 
It was a 
trading-post of the Hudson Bay Company, and was 


| quite jubilant just at this time over the annual line 
| of goods. Tables were spread for the feast, at which 


erected in that city since the first of January, which | 


shows over, $500,000 in improvements, and does not 
include many residences which have been erected 
all over the city. The exhibit, for a year of hard 
times, is one of which Fargo can well be proud. 
Next year the wide-awake metropolis of the fertile 


Red River Valley will do still better. We shall be 
disappointed if the census of 1890 does not show 
23,000 people in Fargo and Moorhead. 
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the doctor found himself a solitary American. 


before dismounting and his determination to set out 
for Washington and return the next summer with a 
caravan of emigrants. None could dissuade him; 
he must go; the Webster-Ashburton treaty was 
pending ; the Oregon question must be settled before 
Congress adjourned on the 4th of March; Oregon 
must be saved! 

In less than twenty-four hours he was in the 
saddle, galloping for ‘‘ Washington and Webster.’’ 
Home and wife behind him, winter and 4,000 miles 
before him! With Amos L. Lovejoy for a guide, he 


| bounded over the trail, through Fort Hall, whose 


jealous commandant would have been glad to have 


| detained him had he not shown a “‘pass’’ from 





The | 


festivities were at flood-tide, when an express courier | 


rushed into the fort and shouted that an English 
colony of 140 persons was on its way up the Colum- 
bia. In the excitement of the moment a young 
Englishman jumped to his feet and exclaimed : 


Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
War. The mountains 
are passed, but winter 
is setting in, and has 
already frozen the river’s 
too rapid current. Im- 
passable? Not to the 
doctor and his errand 
of life or death to Ore- 
gon! He rides his horse 
to the edge, and then 
horse and rider are 
pushed into the angry 
current,—out of sight. 
There they are, floating 
far down to the other 
side. A jump to the 
ice; good fire and dry 
clothes again. Lost in 
the snow; wandering; 
freezing; dying; almost 
buried; hope entirely 
gone; every avenue of 
escape cut off,—saved 
by a mule’s ear! His 
Mexican rider noticed 
some peculiar twitch- 
ings and movements of 
the auricular append- 
ages, as if their owner 
was cogitating a scheme. 
In a little while the animal, left to himself, led them 
to the slumbering embers of their morning fire. 

Precious time lost! Seven days to Fort Wintee for 
another guide; an extra ride for Whitman! To avoid 
hostile Indians he makes a sharp deflection to the 
south at Fort Hall, to go by Salt Lake and thence to 
Bent’s Fort, on the Arkansas, and follow up the 
Santa Fe trail. Here he is at a branch of the Arkan- 
sas: material for fire only on the other side; thin 
ice; rapid current. Whitman lays flat on his back, 
‘*wiggles’’ himself across, secures wood and pushes 
it back over the thin ice. 

Bent’s Fort! half way! three months in the saddle! 
his companion broken down and left; new outfit. 
After resting four days the wiry doctor takes the 


| spur again and scatters rumors of an immense emi- 


‘Hurrah for Oregon! America is too late ; we have | 


got the country!”’ 
The doctor excused himself at the earliest possible 


gration to Oregon! ‘‘Meet us at Wesport, on the 
Missouri, next June!—good wagon-road!’’ As he 
came flying up the trail he distributed circulars, 
setting forth the advantages and resources of the 
wonderful El Dorado. ‘‘Next June we will meet 
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you!’’ In such enthusiasm he arrived in St. Louis. 
Though nipped in his nose, toes, hands and face, 


he could talk of but one business,—the fate of 


Oregon. ‘‘ Westport next June!’’ ‘‘Is the country 
passable?’’ ‘‘ Passable,’’ we can imagine him reply- 
ing,— ‘‘look at me; I have come through in the 
dead of winter!’’? One look would have forever 
impressed upon memory. Buffalo overcoat and 
head, buckskin breeches, fur undergarments and 
vest, fur leggings, boot moccasins, face scarred with 
the bitter frosts. ‘‘Meet us in June!’’—and he is 
off for Washington, where he arrives March 3, the 
last day of the session, and just five months from the 
day when he spurred down the valley from Fort 
Walla Walla. 

But what of the treaty? It had been signed and 
proclaimed as the law of the land two months before 
he had set out, and ratified while he was lost in 
the mountains. Four thousand miles, and Oregon 
left out! Will this weather-beaten, frost-bitten man 
have galloped to Washington for nothing? Not he. 
He rides through Washington about as he had done 
over the mountains and up the southern trail. 
‘*Early in June you will meet me!’’ From depart- 
ment to department, to the White House—every- 
where—rumors are flying fast of a great Oregon 
emigration. President and secretaries become in- 
fected with his enthusiasm. The British premier 
proposed to hold Oregon for English emigrants. If 
Marcus Whitman could get his emigrants there, 
Daniel Webster proposed likewise to stand by them. 

No ‘‘meet’’ for a chase was ever called which had 
in it such magnetic charm as that June ‘‘meet’’ on 
the banks of the Missouri. Whitman was there, 
overseeing, organizing, electrifying. People were 
gathering from the north, east and south. One man 
came from Texas, having received one of Whitman’s 
flying circulars at home. The last wagon was 
packed and the canvas stretched over the great 
hoops. What a proud moment it must have been for 
the doctor to have seen 200 wagons wheel into line, 
with 875 emigrants and 1,300 cattle headed for the 
distant ‘‘half mythical’’ Oregon ! 

No train ever had more elements of strength; none 
a better commander. The government deputized 
Captain John C. Fremont, with several companies, as 
an escort. The vigorous doctor preceded his escort 
by forty-nine days! After his gallant ride of 4,000 
miles he felt safe enough with his company, though 
more than half of them were women and children. 

* — * * + * 

Again the sound of horse-hoofs are breaking upon 
the ear of an affectionate and solicitous wife, and 
Marcus Whitman is riding from the shadows of the 
Cascade Mountains and is soon in her arms,—three 
months from the Missouri and eleven from the day 
when he ‘took stirrup for ‘‘Washington and Web- 
ster,’’—and Oregon. ‘‘ There followed him into that 
splendid valley, in little companies and in long, 


* 


weary file, jaded and battered, and mended after | 


mountain style, 200 emigrant wagons. They emp- 
tied their families here and there, women and chil- 
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dren ; and scattered all about were cattle and dogs, | 
while lank backwoodsmen, with the inevitable rifle, | 
lounged and strolled. And they continued to arrive | 


even after the light snows of the country had come. 
It was the army of occupation for Oregon !”’ 


The question was settled. Oregon was saved, and | 


November 29, 1847,—the saddest page of Oregon’s 


history,—about two years after the treaty, they | 


were cruelly murdered by the Indians. 


a 


The editor of the Tower City (D. T.) Herald seems | 


to be a b-a-d man. He says in his last issue: 
chap who stole the black bird dog, with spike tail, 
from the very doorstep of our residence, is hereby ur- 
gently invited to return the same, as the dog is the 
property of a man who throws a bad eye along the 
barrel of a 38-caliber dissolver and who will shoot 


“The | 








GO WEST, YOUNG WOMAN! 
Correspondence of The Northwest. 
PRAIRIE ROSE FARM, MCLEAN Co., DAK., 

October 8, 1884. 

Years ago, when this country was a vast wilderness 
inhabited by the Indian and buffalo, Horace Gree- 
ley, the great and good, advised young men to ‘‘go 
West, ’’ and these words have been echoed and re- 
echoed in the ears of the average young man until he 
has either gone or become deadened to the sound and 
sense of the phrase. Our colleges and universities, 
our schools of law and medicine, which yearly grind 
out applicants for fame and fortune, after a brief 
synopsis of the cares and responsibilities of their fut- 
ure and some advice as to their moral and physical 
culture, invariably wind up with the oracle of the 
sage, ‘Go West, young man, and grow up with the 
country.”’ 

The Western press, railroad companies, land agents, 
and townsite owners send out an ardent invitation to 
the young men who are wearing out their lives as 
clerks, book-keepers, etc., who are working at a 
nominal salary in close rooms, on crowded, narrow 
streets, to come West, take a quarter section, breathe 
the free air of heaven, and, instead of paying rent to 
the avaricious landlord, live in your own home. 

To the mechanics who have learned their trades, 
but are still plodding on in mills, machine shops, and 
foundries, with hundreds of others—no chance of 
promotion or improvement— come where your skilled 
labor is needed and appreciated. To those men who 
are investing their savings in unreliable savings 
banks, in loans and shaky real estate—come where 
you may invest your savings in land which is as sure 
to increase in value as the sparks are to fly upward. 
To the young farmer who is ambitious of having a 
farm of his own, but knows it to be an Herculean task 
to pay for one— he lives on a rented farm from year 
to year, never gets anything ahead—come West 
where land is at once the cheapest and best, take 
a farm, go to work; your ambition is gratified, your 
success assured. 

Every new town has its wants in the way of a 
doctor, a lawyer, an editor, teachers, etc. There 
are houses to be built, so she needs carpenters 
and masons, painters and glaziers. She must have a 
butcher and a baker. She must have groceries and 
dry goods, hardware and crockery. And then every 
new county has a lot of offices lying around carelessly 
waiting to be filled. While in the States every office 
has a dozen men born to fill it, here every man may 
have a dozen offices if he is so inclined. Now wead- 
mit the facts and admire the enthusiasm of the sa- 
vants, boomers, and well-wishers of youngmen. But 
let us inquire: why don’t they ask the girls out? 
Haven’t the girls who are wearing out their lives in 
close, unhealthy rooms as clerks, accountants, etc., 
as good a right to a quarter section and the free air 
of heaven as the boys? Will their lungs endure the 
poisonous vapors and noxious gases of our crowded 
cities better? Can the girls who work in factories 
and mills live better on nominal wages than the 
young men? And those who clerk in shops and run 
sewing machines for a mere pittance, whose only 
home is the attic of some tenement house, whose 
meals are taken at some cheap restaurant, the only 
luxuries they can indulge in are a few cheap colored 


in three years made the subject of a satisfactory ribbons and some bits of lace, do they not need a 


treat® But alas for her savior and his noble wife! | 


home? Are there not the same openings, the same 
needs of women in this fair land as men ? 

We are uncertain as to the exact meridian which 
forms the boundary line between the East and West. 
Sometimes we think there isa scheme on hand to 
get all the young men of spirit and ambition on this 
side of that line, where the air is pure and bracing, 
where nature puts forth every inducement and _ al- 
lurement to insure happy, healthy, enjoyable life, 


| and to leave the girls with the loafers all on the other 


quicker than he will saw wood. Wearticulate to the 


dog gone cus-tomer, does he hear us?’’ 


side to die off with stagnation and miasma. Now 
perhaps we have made a discovery. Likely the best 
way to thwart such a nefarious design is for the 
girls to come West without counsel or invitation. 





You are needed here as cooks, housemaids, seam- 
stresses, milliners, teachers in schools, as clerks and 
book-keepers in our stores and business houses. And 
then there is a great missionary work to be done here. 
Not coming under the head of any classified work, 
either home or foreign, we are at a loss just where to 
place it—perhaps alongside of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The facts are 
these: There are a lot of bipeds belonging to 
the genus ‘“‘homo,’’ bachelors, between the ages of 
twenty-five and one hundred, who have for years 
sewed on their own buttons, done their cooking, 
laundrying and general housekeeping ; all of which 
has had a tendency to sour their tempers, wrinkle 
their brows, and combined with their shaggy locks and 
unkempt beards, they have that look and manner of 
‘‘don’t-careativeness ’’ that is indicative of a relapse 
into savagery. We are told that some of them snap, 
snarl and grind their teeth at the mere sight of one 
ofour sex. Now this is certainly a sad state of affairs, 
for, besides being disagreeable, they are really a dan- 
ger to the community at large. If there are any 
young ladies in the East who are brave enough to 
aid us in this great work, we ask your co-operation 
at once. Our plan is to get near enough to these in- 
dividuals (perhaps to corral them) to let them know 
we mean them no harm, and then administer taffy, 
very small doses at first, increasing the size according 
to the patient ; some will not need so much as others. 
By this treatment, with proper nursing and care, we 
have no doubt but that the aforesaid bipeds may be 
prevailed upon to go through a little ceremony, after 
which our way will be perfectly clear. We feel as- 
sured that, if this plan is properly carried out, the 
bachelor, like the Indian, buffalo and horse-thief, will 
be a thing of the past—a myth with which in the 
long winter evenings of the future we may amuse 
our children. 

We hope this article may fall into the hands of 
those schemers, so they may see the fallacy of their 
design and drop it; that hereafter the girls will be 
included in their invitations, and that we may all 
enjoy, in this ‘‘Garden of the Gods,”’ certain inalien- 
able rights, among which are ‘“‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ SARAH PRIMROSE. 





LUMBERING ON PuGET SouND.—To show the pro. 
digious stride made in the manufacture of Jumber on 
the sound during the last few years, the following is . 
produced to show the work of one mill: The Port 
Blakely Mill Company employs 450 men, chiefly in 
the logging camps, 200 head of work oxen and 20 
mules. One of these camps puts 40,000 feet of logs 
into the water daily. The company loaded just 100 
vessels in 1883, with cargoes aggregating 49,189,784 
feet of lumber. Twenty-eight vessels were loaded 
during the first four months of the current year. 
There were shipped also 4,423 piles, 622 spars, 700,- 
368,000 laths, 94,254 pickets and 200,700,000 shingles. 
The daily capacity of the mill is 275,000 feet. The 
largest day’s work was 283,000 feet in a run of 113 
hours. The company owns two steamers and six 


sailing vessels, and has a large store, with a stock of 
goods worth $25,000.—Snohomish Eye. 


oe 

A CONTINENTAL BACKBONE RAILROAD.— A rail- 
way extending southward from Miles City would 
prove to be a great boon to this section of the great 
and growing West. It would prove to bea great in- 
let and outlet for our rapidly developing cattle inter- 
est, to say nothing of the lasting advantage it would 
be to the general traveling public. A road of the 
kind appears to be an assured thing of the near future, 
if the statement of a Wyoming contemporary is to be 
relied upon as correct. A road traversing the conti- 
nent from north to south is one of the imperative 
necessities of the times; fully as much so as a line of 








| rails from ocean to ocean. A line ought to intersect 


at this point with the Northern Pacific and continue 
on to Cheyenne where a connection can be made with 
the Central to Denver, thence to the Crescent City by 
the Denver & New Orleans Road. Thus can a line 
bring us in close connection with the cities of the 
Lower Mississippi River and those of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.— Miles City (Montana) Journal. 
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ADVENTURE WITH A HUGE BUFFALO. 





I had singled out as my meat an old bull with long, 
highly polished horns and the most magnificent mane 


that has ever come under my notice. I 
determined to have that head, and to 
carry it East with me asa trophy. To 
single the brute from the herd and to 
plant a bullet from my revolver in his 
shoulder was an easy task, when aided 
by such a horse as mine. The remain- 
der of the herd thundered off to the 
West with companions in full chase, 
and away toward the East went my 
wounded buffalo, with me a good sec- 
ond, sending a pill into his side when- 
ever he swerved enough to give me a 
chance at his heart. Suddenly the idea 
seemed to enter his cranium that he was 
flying in a direct line from his friends, 
and he wheeled about and charged me, 
his magnificent head cocked sidewise 
ready to toss my mustang, his nostrils 
and eyes blood-red, and the foam flying 
from his mouth. When the buffalo 
swerved my nag made a noble leap out 
of his course and landed with his off 
foreleg in a marmot’s hole, bringing him 
to his knees, snapping the bone of his 
leg off like a stalk of straw and sending 
me headlong to the ground, right in the 
path of the wounded bull. I wassome- 
what shaken up and could not think 
clearly, but my eyes were wide open, 
and the approaching danger seemed like 
a weight on all my faculties, benumb- 
ing me so that I could not move so 
much as an eyelid, and thus increasing 
the horror of the situation. The bull 
came on, his hoofs rattling on the hard 
prairie like the bones of the end man 
in a minstrel show. His hot breath 
came full in my mouth and nostrils, 
leaving a bad taste on my tongue for 
the remainder of the day. One of his 
horns caught on the collar of my hunt- 
ing shirt, tearing it away, and then his 
hind hoof grazed my temple. 

He was as glad to escape as I was 
myself, and careered over the prairie 
after the herd at a three-minute gait, 
while I arose and planted a merciful 


bullet from my revolver in the brain of my doomed 


mustang. 


One day of this sort of thing is worth a year’s 


dawdling about at the seashore in a seersucker 
coat to a man who is not practically unsexed.— 
Idaho correspondence of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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FUEL FROM STRAW AND TURF. 





From a Leiter in the Sanborn (Dakota) Enterprise. 


I now return to my plan for supplying every 
armer in Dakota with abundance ot tuel from 
his own farm, and in this manner indirectly in- 
crease his wealth. In the first place this can be 
done by cutting turf, pure and simple, without 
any admixture, in long narrow sods, as is done 
in Ireland, whereever the black sod is of suffi- 
cient depth, as in sloughs, to admit of it. In the 
second place, where this cannot be done for want 
of depth in the black mold, or for the want of 
sufficient moisture in it to cause the required 
adhesion of the loose particles, hand turf, such 
as is made in Ireland, could be made in the man- 
ner I have described, by mixing it well at first in 
a large box, such as is used to make mortar, and 
forming the sods from the hand. But the crown- 
ing mode is to get a chaff cutter, cut up all the 


_ Wheat straw into chaff, mix with the black mold, 


which can be shoveled off into a wagon from the 
surface of the farm, then draw to the farm prem- 
ises, mix with the cut chaff, in large or small 
quantities according to requirement, and wet 
with water. Form the whole into a mortar and 


mold with the hands into convenient sods; lay 
them flat on the ground for a few days, then 
make into small shocks, and from this into a 


| or in the world. 


stack or rick when sufficiently dry. Two weeks 
will do all this and the Dakota farmer will have 
the cheapest fuel in all the continent of America, 


—— 


SCENES FROM CAMP LIFE IN MONTANA. 


I have spoken on this matter to | 


4 HE) FARN 





as the towns in Dakota would be supplied with 
| cheap fuel. 


| tory, as the dearness of fuel is one of the chief hin- 
drances to it. 


It would also help to settle the Terri- 


It would also keep the people here 
through the wiater, as the want of suffi- 
cient fuel in a climate from twenty to 
forty degrees below zero in winter, when 
the length of the winter is taken into 
account, causes many who would be de- 
sirous of settling in the Territory to go 
away. This cannot be anything else 
than injurious to the best and highest 
interests of the Territory. This pro- 
gramme would give employment to large 
numbers of people. It would largely 
contribute to the wealth of the Terri- 
tory by so doing; keep money con- 
stantly moving round and round and 
vastly increase the population to the no 
small advantage of business men of 
every class and kind. I[t would also en- 
courage agriculture, the growth of other 
crops besides wheat and prevent the 

‘ destruction of immense piles of straw. 
Utilize them in an unpecedented man- 
ner, and so carry out into practice the 
words of Christ our Lord who said, 
‘*Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.’’ Itis almost im- 
possible for me to say how much pros- 
perity would be the result of what I 
have advocated in this letter. It would 
afford facilities for cooking potatoes and 
turnips to any extent for the feeding of 
pigs and cattle, which would materi- 
ally in like manner tend to add to local 
prosperity. 


WESTERN SLANG. 








The genuine Westerner is as prolific 
in the use of slang as Oliver Twist. The 
common expression of acquiescence is, 
‘you bet.’”’ The term is also used to 
answer in the affirmative a question 
put. To be beaten, circumvented, over- 
reached or distanced in any way, is to 
‘* get left.”? To succeed in any under- 
te xing, or to make a hit, the exhibition 
of any remarkable qualifications is, to 
‘‘get there.” To take advantage of 
opportunities, or to ally oneself in un- 
dertakings of any sort, is to ‘‘ catch on.”’ 
To find out any new thing, to clear upa 
mystery or concealment, is to ‘‘get 
onto.”’?’ A man who makes perman- 


Mr. Shannon, a subscriber to the Sanborn Enterprise, | ent settlement, or substantial improvements, is 


who believes in its feasibility, especially with chaff, 


referred to as one who has‘‘come to stay.’’ Business 


| and who has declared that he will give it a trial. | activity, growth and extension of trade or manufact- 


| 
| 
| 


A DAY’S SPORT IN MINNESOTA. 


This anyone can do on a small scale by chaffing with 
a sharp knife a little straw, making the mixture as I 
have described, and so prove the thing feasible or not. 





ures of atown are alwaysreferred to as a ‘‘ boom.’’ 
A good thing of any kind is referred to as a 
‘‘bonanza.’’ Every energetic, active and efficient 
man is a ‘‘rustler.’? The word ‘‘kick’’ is prob- 
ably used more than any other and serves a 
variety of purposes. If one objects, he ‘‘kicks.’’ 
If he criticise, no matter how fairly, he ‘‘kicks.”’ 
If he point out any defects in the plans or state- 
ments of another, he ‘‘kicks.’’ If he does any 
of these things more than once he is a ‘‘kicker.’’ 
He must acquiésce always in what is said or done 
or else he is ‘‘kicker,’’ and a ‘‘kicker’’ is almost 
despised no matter how conscientious he may be 
or how much wisdom there is in his objections. 


ied 





LA MovurRE County Crops.—Captain H. T. 
Elliott has marketed 10,000 bushels of wheat this 
fall, and only two loads of the entire amount 
graded under No. 1 hard. This is the best record 
ever made in Dakota, excepting, possibly, the 
great Dalrymp!e farms. 

Polka brothers of Verona report having raised 
over 100 bushels of oats trom seventy pounds of 
seed. 

Mr. G. K. Loring has the finest yield of pota- 
toes so farreported. He raised the variety known 


as the Mammoth Pearl. Many of the potatoes are 
over two pounds in weight and some go as high 
as three pounds. He gota yield of seventy-two 
bushels from one bushel of seed. 

Ed. Dwyer reports a yield of twenty-seven 
bushels of wheat to the acre on his farm two miles 
northof LaMoure. Hisgrainis all No. 1 hard and 


as fine a lot as has ever been brought to this market, 
Captain H. T. Elliott has raised five acres of splendid 
yellow corn this season, 


The yield is about eighty- 


This, if successful, would be a very solid industry, | five bushels per acre.— La Moure (Dakota) Chronicle. 








The Way of the Rain. 





A. D. T. WHITNEY. 





I heard an old farmer talk one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the wide new country far away 
The rainfall follows the plow. 


“ As fast as they break it up, you see, 
And turn the heart to the sun, 

As they open the furrows deep and free, 
And the tillage is begun, 


“The earth grows mellow, and more and more 
It holds and sends to the sky 

A moisture it never had before 
When its face was hard and dry. 


“And so, wherever the plowshares run, 


The clouds run overhead, 
And the soil that works and lets in the sun 
With water is always fed.” 


wonder if the old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word 
Or guessed the message that, heavenly true, 
Within it was hidden and heard? 
It fell on my ear by chance that day, 
But the anknaes lingers now, 
To think it is always God’s dear way 
That the rainfall follows the plow. 


——E—— 


THe Young EMIGRANTS. 





A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 





[WRITTEN FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 

Will and Mary Russell were ata loss to know how 
to face the world when their mother died. The poor 
lady had been an invalid for many yearsand the prop- 
erty her husband left when he died ten years before 
had been steadily slipping away to pay doctor’s bills, 
family expenses, and journeys to the South in winter, 
undertaken to prolong her life. Their home was in 
a pleasant, shady village in Central New York. Both 
the young people had graduated in the high school 
of the place, and were refined, intelligent and ambi- 
tious, like most young folks of good parentage and 
good “‘bringing up’’ in American country towns. 
Neither was afraid of work. Will had helped out 
the growing deficiency in the household excehquer by 
acting as junior clerk in a store, where he stood be- 
hind the counter after having swept out and set 
things to rights, from seven in the morning till eight 
at night, for the munificent sum of seven dollars a 
week. Mary had already taught two terms in a 
country school house, to reach which she walked 
nearly two miles in all weather. She was nineteen 
when the mother passed away, and her brother was 
a year and a half her elder. Their home had to be 
sold to pay the mother’s debts soon after her funeral, 
and when the estate was settled there was found to be 
only about five hundred dollars left to divide between 
them. One night in February, two years ago, they 
held a long council together about their future. 
They were strongly attached to each other and loth 
to break up their home and separate. 

‘*T suppose I can keep on in the store,’’ said Will, 
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to-day that young women can get government land 


| just as well as men. 


| jumped up and clapped her hands. 


We'll each get a farm.’’ 
The girl was not usually enthusiatic, but she 
Will confessed 


| that he did not know anything about the West 


except what he had read in newspaper paragraphs, 
and had heard from a friend who had. a brother in 
Dakota. ‘‘Anyhow, Sis,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s worth think- 


| ing about.’’ 


| made up their minds. 


They were not obliged to give up their house until 
the first of April, but by the first of March they had 
They got hold of several 


| magazine articles that told about the West, and 


| where they had built new roads. 


obtained a number of pamphlets published for free 
distribution by railroad companies that had lands 
to sell or wanted to attract settlers to the regions 
These latter docu- 


| ments were written in a high-flown enthusiatic style, 
| and the sagacious Mary said she did not believe in 
| them because they only told one side of the story. 


‘*There are always drawbacks, you know, Will,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but these pamphlets try to make you think 
there’s an earthly Paradise out on those Western 


| prairies.’’ She placed more confidence in a letter from 
| Will’s friend’s brother—his name was Roberts — 
| which was printed in the village paper, and told all 
| about the climate and the looks of the country and 
| how the new settlers were gettingon. It was this letter 


and some private correspondence they had with the 
writer that decided them to go to Dakota. 
An auction sale of their furniture added about two 


| hundred dollars to their stock of money. Onlya few 


things were reserved from the sale—the mother’s 
rocking chair, which Mary said she could not bear 
to part with —some pictures and books, bed clothes 
for two beds, a carpet that could be rolled up com- 
pactly and a barrel of dishes packed in straw. Will 
said it cost too much to ship furniture two thousand 
miles. Besides, he had a knack with carpenter tools 
and could make bedsteads, chairs .ud tables from 
pine boards, if they were too dear to buy. He filled 
a stout box with tools—an axe, a hatchet, two saws, 
two planes, an auger and some other things. They 
got off one day late in March, and pretty nearly all 
the young people in the village appeared to be at the 
depot to see them start, a kindly demonstration that 


| touched the hearts of the travelers. Will’semployer 


gave him a pair of thick, gray blankets, saying, 
** You'll need them, my boy; I’m told it’s terribly 
cold out there, and that the blizzards will almost 
take a man’s hair off.’’ Mary’s class in the Sunday 
school presented her with a Big bible and a photo- 
graph album containing all their pictures. Will had 
a locket on his watch chain which Mary had never 
seen before, and which she suspected held a portrait 


| of a certain young lady, the mention of whose name, 


‘and after two or three years more of hard work I | 


may have my salary raised to ten dvllars; but we 
can’t afford to keep this place and pay the two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars rent they ask for it. Anyhow, 
there’s not much of an outlook for me. 
capital to go into business for oneself, and I haven’t 
got it.’’ 

“If I could get a position as teacher in the vil- 
lage schools,’’ said Mary, reflectively, ‘‘but that’s 
out of the question, for there’s no vacancy, and the 
superintendent told me there were ten applicants 
ahead of me. By teaching a district school two 
terms in the year, and sewing the rest of the time, I 
could just almost earn my board and clothes. I tell 
you, Will, a girl has no chance in life.”’ 

They talked until most midnight without being 
able to open the gate of hope to any future that 
looked promising. Then there was a long silence, 


It takes | 


she had observed of late, caused her brother to 
blush. 


They journeyed day and. night. Will, who had 


once been as far away from home as Buffalo, and re- | 


garded himself as quite a traveling man, said it was 


cheaper to stay on the cars and pay for sleeping | 


berths than to stop over at hotels. They had three 
hours between trains at Chicago, however, and im- 
proved the time in walking about the city, wonder- 
ing at the many tall, handsome buildings, the crowds 


| of people wherever they went, and the street cars | 
| that went without horses, drawn by wire cables hid- 


den below the pavements. Most of all, however, the | 
great, blue lake, across which they could see no land, 


| delighted them. 


Beyond Chicago, the people in the cars were quite 
sociable. Many were going West, too, and our young 
travelers found that the heroism which had attached 
to their adventure when they started had quite van- 
ished, now that they met-so many others who were 
bound on the same quest for new homes as them- 
selves. Some were going to Minnesota, some to 


| Manitoba, some to Dakota, and there was one man in 


broken by Mary suddenly exclaiming: ‘‘ Will, I have | 


it; let’s go West !’’ 
“‘ What for?’’ replied the brother, doubtingly. 
“Why, to get land. I read in the Weekly Tribune 


a fur cap who said he had a cattle ranch on the Sun 
River in Montana, and expected to ride six hundred 
miles on a Cayuse pony from the end of the railread | 
to reach his home. At St. Paul they saw the broad, | 





brown current of the Mississippi River, which ran 
close to the Union Depot, where they got breakfast 
and changed cars. Mary said it was no wonder it 
ran so fast since it had nearly three thousand miles 
to go to get to the sea and was naturally in a hurry. 
Will was disappointed in the Falls of St. Anthony, 
at Minneapolis, half an hour’s ride beyond St. Paul. 
He said they did not look at all like the picture in 
the geography he studied at school, and were noth- 
ing but a big mill dam. A man in the seat in front 
turned around and said, ‘‘that’s a fact, sir; the 
whole falls have been turned into a dam, and the 
river now turns the machinery of all these big flour 
mills. They make flour enough here to feed all the 
people in New York City.”’ 

It was late at night of the third day, after leaving 
their old home, thatour young travelers left the cars 
at a town nearly five hundred miles west of St. Paul. 
A man with a lantern piloted them to a hotel not 
far from the station. They were surprised to find 
no evidences of frontier rudeness in their neat little 
bedrooms. In the hotel parlor there was a new in- 
grain carpet and a good piano. In the big stove 
some sort of fuel they never saw before was burning, 
brown in color, and looking more like dirt than coal. 
It was lignite, the cheap fuel of the far Western 
plains. They were up early in the morning and 
made haste to scan the strange landscape. .Great 
billowy sweeps of grassy land stretched away on all 
side to the horizon, quite treeless, save for a fringe of 
cottonwoods along the little river which ran close by 
the town; and dotted at long intervals on the plains 
were the little houses of the settlers. These houses 
did not look small, however, for there was some qual- 
ity in the atmosphere which magnified them, so that 
a one-story cabin five miles away loomed up like 
some great mansion, and the half-dismantled straw 
stacks suggested ruined castles to Mary’s imagin- 
ation. There were patches of snow in the hollows of 
the hills. . 

At the breakfast table, where they had antelope 
steaks, the people were quite sociable.+ A big man 
with a bushy beard asked Will if he was a drummer, 
and when he learned that the young man was not in 
the commercial traveler line, but was looking for a 
homestead claim, he became very cordial and said 
that the old residents like himself were always glad 
to welcome people who came to help ‘‘build up the 
country.’’ Will asked him how long he had lived 
in Dakota. ‘‘Over two years,’’ the man replied. 
Mary could not not help feeling amused at the airs 
of old residence he gave himself on what seemed to 
her a small foundation. At the same table were a 
man and wife with five children, who were from 
Iowa and had also come to ‘“‘take up land.’”’ Will 
observed that he thought Iowa was a new country as 
well as Dakota. ‘‘So it was when I emigrated there 
from Ohio going on fifteen years ago; but it’s too old 
for me now. I did tolerably well there, though; 
sold out my homestead for twenty dollars an 
acre and calculate to get just as good a one here for 
nothing.’’ 

Will asked for the landlord, and found that the 
good-looking young man at the desk, whom he} had 
taken for a clerk, was the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment. This gentleman interested himself in the 
new-comers with genuine kindness. He introduced 
Will to half a dozen citizens, one of whom) made a 
business of helping intending settlers to hunt up land. 


| All the talk in the hotel office was about ‘‘ home- 


steads,’’ ‘‘pre-emptions,’’ ‘‘ tree-claims’’ and ‘‘town 
lots,’? and there were many expressions used which 
Will did not understand. For instance, when a man 
in a buffalo overcoat said that he was ‘‘ holding 
down a pre-emption on the Pipestone,’’ Will did not 
readily comprehend that he was living on a pre- 
emption claim of one hundred and sixty acres on 
Pipestone Creek, in order to buy it from the govern- 
ment after six months. Another man mystified him 
by the statement that he had “‘sold his timber culture 
for a hundred dollars without doing a stroke on it 
except to pay fourteen dollars for the land office’ fil- 
ing.”’ Will soon learned that anybody could take up 























a quarter section of treeless land and get a patent for 
it after seven years, by cultivating ten ‘acres in trees, 
and that men took such claims without any inten- 
tions of setting out trees, for the purpose of holding 
them fora year or two, and then giving them up to 


someone to homestead or pre-empt for a considera- 


tion. 

The brother and sister walked about the town. 
All the buildings were of wood except a brick bank, 
and all looked new. The people seemed to be ina 


hurry, walking with quick, elastic steps, as though | 


full of business. Mary noticed that there were two 
churches and a school house, and Will’s eye caught 
the long rows of brightly painted wagons, plows, 
drills and reapers arrayed in the open air near the 
railrond station. 

The land hunter offered his services and his team 
to help Will find a good claim. He was full of prac- 
tical advice. ‘‘You had better homestead two 
quarter sections,’’ he said, ‘‘one for your sister and 
one for yourself. Then build your house right across 


the line, so that she’ll sleep on her quarter and you | 
on yours. There can’t nobody bother you with an | 


interference on that arrangement. Then you and 
she ean clapa timber culture filing on the two adjoin- 
ing quarters. In that 
way you can get a 
whole section.’’ 

‘‘How many acres 
will that be?’ asked 
Will. 

“Six hundred and 


forty.’’ 
Will thought that 
would be taking. a 


pretty big slice, remem- 
bering that a farm of a 


hundred acres was 
thought a good sized 
one in Central New 
York. 


“Take all you can 
get, young man,”’’ said 
the land hunter, ‘‘and 
don’t you forget one 
thing — you’re not out 
here for your health.”’ 

It was agreed that 
they should start next 
morning, and that Mary 
should be left at the 
hotel. The land hun- 
ter,. whose name was 
John Nicholson, ap- 
peared at ar early hour 
with a team of shaggy 
bays and along-geared spring wagon, in the ample box 
of which lay a huge roll of buffalo skins and blan- 
kets, a couple of lariat ropes, a bag of grain, a piece 
of canvas and a chest. 

‘“*What’s all this equipment for?’’ asked Will. 

‘* Reckon he never laid out on the prairie,” said 
Nicholson, glancing at Mary, who stood by the wagon 
rather down-hearted at the prospect of being left 
among strangers. ‘‘ You see we’re going on a picnic. 
That’s the grub-stake in that chest. The big roll is 
the bedding. Them .ropes are to picket the horses 


with, and that bit of canvas is to tie around the | 


wagon wheels to keep the wind off. 


I’ve seen many 


a worse bed room, Miss, than the ground under a | 


wagon, with a canvass stretched on the windward 
side.”’ 


Mary watched the wagon until it disappeared, and | 


then managed to fight off the feeling of lonliness by 
* writing a dozen letters to aunts, cousins and school 


friends and taking a long walk out on the windy | 


prairie where the purple crocsuses were just begin- 
. ning to show above the brown turf. The evening, 
which she had dreaded, proved to be interesting and 
almost gay, for the guests of the hotel gathered in the 


parlor and compared notes as to their former homes 


and acquaintances and told anecdotes. They all 
seemed to he nice, refined people. 





they persuaded Mary to sing. Finally, at eleven 
o’clock, the party broke up after all had joined in 
‘Home, sweet home.’’ And so ended the first chapter 
in the experiences of our homeseekers. Mary fell 
asleep that night thinking what a dreadful time poor 
Will must be having under that wagon, on the cold 
ground. Will, meanwhile, was ‘‘sleeping like a 
woodchuck,’’ curled up in a pile of blankets and 


buffalo robes. 
(To be continued. ) 


> 


BYE-BYE BOUNDING BUFFALO. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 





During a recent warm day a reporter strolled into 
a wholesale fur dealer’s on Fourth Street to solace 
himself with a view of the hairy integuments which 
suggested winter’s cooling blasts. A large pile of 
bison robes (vulgate, ’buffler hides) attracted his gaze, 
and to him the proprietor said: 

‘Better buy one and frame it, my boy. ’’ 

‘Frame it? ”’ 

‘Yes, in about five years from now they’ll be as 
scarce as silver fox skins, and five times as useful.’’ 

‘‘ Why, what was the catch this year ?”’ 





A BUFFALO HUNT. 


‘*Four.”’ 

‘*Four what? Thousand?’’ 

‘*No, sir; plain four, ‘ figure’-atively speaking. In 
other words, there wasn’t any catch this year, ‘and 
our firm corraled six out of the 10,000 of the catch 
of 1883.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that the buffalo have 
disappeared from the face of Dakota and Montana 
earth ?’’ 

‘* Practically, yes; and from all other earth in the 
Northwest as well. The remnants of the big band, 
numbering probably a few thousand, are somewhere 
north of the international line; no one seems to 
know clearly where, but probably in the remote 
vicinity of Woody Mountain. There are a few 
on the Upper Moreau, and still fewer on the plains 
between the James River and the Missouri and about 
the forty-sixth parallel. An old bull was recently 
driven inte Fort Meade, along with a lot of domestic 
cattle, by the cowboys. He looked like the last of 
his race, and if he has any fellows they .can’t be 
found.’’ 

‘*What did you use to call a big yearly catch?’’ 

‘*Well, in the year after the Northern Pacific was 
opened through to the Little Missouri, 1881 I think it 
was, Northwestern traders got in about 100,000 


After awhile | robes. You see the railway let in the hide-hunters, 
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and as the buffalo happened to be south of the line 
and within reaching distance of the Missouri and 
transportation, the output was very large. Thou- 
sands upon thousands were killed whose hides were 
never removed, and of the thousands, a large major- 
ity furnished only a few pounds of tenderloin to the 
rapacious riflemen. We’ve been talking for years 
about the time when the buffalo would be practically 
extinct. Now that time has come and it’s too late 
for protective laws. Such laws could not have been 
enforced against the Indians, but they might have 
been against the white hide-hunters and the rich 
sportsmen, who were the most wanton death dealers 
of the lot.’’ 

‘*Can they be bred to domestic cattle? ’’ 

‘Oh, yes, readily enough. But the hybrid, while 
good enough for meat, is not of much use for robes. 
It’s a pity there wasn’t a law enacted a decade or 
two ago making it a penal offense for a white man to 
even shoot at a buffalo. The Indians are not so 
ruthless in their destruction as has been claimed, and 
besides, when they get a robe and tan it, it is worth 
something. The robes tanned in the East or by 
whites anywhere are incomparably inferior to those 
known to the trade as Indian-tanned. The reds take 
a lot of pains and seem 
to have a method 
which, while it leaves 
the hide pliable, leaves 
it of sufficient thickness 
and strength to hold 
the hair and withstand 
the rough usage all 
robes must expect to 
undergo.’’ 

‘*T should be inclined 
to believe, from your 
remarks, that buffalo 
overcoats will be worth 
a good deal a few years 
from now.”’ 

‘* A good deal? Well, 
if you call $100 to $150 
a ‘good deal,’ I agree 
with you. Seriously 
there must be a substi- 
tute found for them, 
since I am not exag- 
gerating an iota as to 
searcity.’’ 

‘* What will take the 
place of the buffalo 
robes ?”’ 

“China and Japan 
dogs and goats, native 
wolves, coon skins and 
the like, principally the two first mentioned. We 
import;thousands of them now, and the annual in- 
crease in the trade is marvelous. They are purely 
substitutes, how ever; for they are neither as warm 
nor as lasting.’’ 

Solacing himself with the reflection, ‘‘If John the 
Baptist wore sheep skins and goat skins, why 
shouldn’t we?’’ the reporter left the smell of dried 
integuments and curled capillaries, and resumed his 
sun bath. 





NovEL IRRIGATION.— A novel method of irriga- 
tion is shortly to be tried at Great Falls for the 
purpose of irrigating the bench lands in that vicinity. 
It is the intention to introduce aJumbo pump below 
the Rainbow Falls, which will be operated by a 
turbine wheel. It is claimed that any amount of 
water can be raised to any height. The power to 
operate the wheel is unlimited, and when in opera- 
tion a body of water like a small river will be avail- 
able for irrigating purposes. The experiment of the 
Jumbo pump, we believe, has never been tried in the 
Territory, but in other portions of the country it has 
been used with great success. We believe this will 
be found to be the best method for irrigating ever 
tried in this section, and the projectors of the enter- 
prise are sanguine that it will perform all that is 
claimed for it.— Benton (Montana) River Press. 
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FRESH FACTS FROM THE CCEUR 
D’ALENES. 


The Hon. Wm. H. Claggett, formerly delegate in 
congress from Montana, has written to the Portland 
Oregonian the following interesting letter, setting 
forth the present situation in the Ceeur d’Alene gold 
field: 

In response to your request for information as to 
the condition of affairs in the Coeur d’Alene mining 
region at this time, I beg leave to say it has been th 
fate of this region of country to have been misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood more than any mining re- 
gion of which I have any knowledge. The reasons 
for this are various. When I went there last January, 
with the exception of the Widow claim, absolutely 
nothing was known of the richness or extent of the 
mines. Notwithstanding this fact, a stampede was 
begun and several thousand men rushed into the 
country when the snow was from three to six feet 
deep, and it was universally reported, before there 
were any developments whatever, that the mines 
were of fabulous richness and extent. During the 
entire winter and early spring absolutely nothing was 
done in the way of mining. There was not a road 
nor a trailin the country. The people deemed them- 
selves fortunate if they were able to find shelter from 
the weather and food to eat. There were no mining 
supplies of any kind. Until the middle of May there 
was not a pound of steel nor powder, a bushel of 
charcoal, nor a blacksmith’s forge in the camp, and 
it was exceedingly difficult to obtain even a pick or 
shovel. The snow did not disappear and the water 
run down until the middleof June. Prospecting be- 
gan for the first time in the early part of May. This 
prospecting disclosed (when it should be opened, 
paying ground over a large portion of Pritchard 
Gulch and on a large number of its tributaries. Be- 
fore the claims on these tributaries could be opened 
for work the water supply from the melting of the 
snow failed, and the high water in the main gulch 
discouraged, if it did not wholly prevent, any sys- 
tematic attempt toopen theclaims. Then, just when 
everybody was getting ready to work, the entire 
camp found itself involved in litigation. Suits were 
begun in the district court to recover possession of 
nearly every claim in thecamp. This litigation ab- 
solutely paralyzed development down to the 6th day 
of August, when the court adjourned. 
the trials was to leave the claims in the hands of those 
who were called the ** jumpers,”’ and, for the purposes 
of development, the 6th day of August last was the 
beginning of the life of the camp. Everything of 
any consequence in the shape of placer mining has 
been done since that date, which makes the camp at 
this time, to all practical intents and purposes, less 
than two months old. There being no water in the 
tributaries with which to mine, the development har 
been confined to the main gulch, commencing about 
two miles above Eagle and running up the gulch a 
distance of about seven miles. The gulch itself is 
more like a mountain basin than anything else. It 
is from 40 to 120 rods wide, and on the north sides 
having a general parallel course with it, there are 
several old river beds or channels having a vertica- 
elevation above the gulch of from 75 to 300 feet, 
through which intersecting ravines have cut, and the 
main gulch is mostly supplied with gold washed 
down from those old river beds, This ‘‘old wash,”’ 
as it is commonly called, has been traced for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. Thousands of acres of it have 
been located. In the absence of water to work it, it 
has thus far been only slightly prospected by shafts 
and tunnels, the miners waiting for someone with 
sufficient capital to bring water upon. the hills. 

Messrs. Walsh and Hubbell, old and experienced 
placer miners from California, are now digging a ditch 
for this purpose, and, when this and other ditches are 
completed, the Coeur d’Alene region will be an eye- 
opener to those who imagine that there is nothing 
there. Men are now packing gravel in sacks from the 
sides of the mountain upou their backs to water, and 


The result of | 


making from $25 to $50 per week. Whenasufficient 
number of mining ditches shall be dug the whole as- 
pect of things will be changed. The water, being 
taken from the main gulch, will enable the gulch 
miners to work to better advantage. Troubled as 
they are with a superfluity of water, hydraulicing the 
hill ground will make available the immense re- 
sources of wealth which it contains, while the muddy 
water, turned back into the main gulch, will puddle 
the bed of Pritchard Creek, so that the gulch claims 
can be successfully opened in the deepground. Three 
or four days before leaving home I went over the en- 
tire camp where mining has been carried on, and 
found that less than four acres of bedrock had been 
cleaned up, all told. This shows a yield of over 
$40,000 to the acre. The present output of gold is 
not less than 1,000 nor more than 1,500 ounces of 
dust per week. Several of the claim-owners ship 
their dust directly to Helena, and my estimate is 
based upon my knowledge as to what these claims 
yield, the quantity of dust purchased weekly by the 
banks and taken in by a few of the merchants. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Pritchard Gulch comprises 
the entire gold field. On Trail Gulch several claims 
are opened and are proven to be rich, while there is 
as much to show that Beaver Creek is rich, as Pritch- 
ard Gulch itself showed last spring. There are two 
great wants to be supplied: First, a number of mining 
ditches to carry water upon the old wash, and, sec- 
ond, a practicable wagon-road into the mines, over 
which mining machinery may be hauled and ceaches 
travel. It seems strange to me that the people of 
Portland have not taken steps before this to build a 
good road from Kingston to Hummel’s Landing, and 
make an organized effort to secure the trade and 
business of that region of country. The cost of such 
a road would be small, while the benefits accruing to 
this city from this trade would hereafter be simply 
enormous. It must be remembered that the Coeur 
d’Alene mining region is not a new camp, but a new 
gold field. The indications are unmistakable that it 
will be a wealthy mining region for twenty years to 
come. At present its business communications are 
almost wholly with Montana, by way of Thompson 
Falls. The day of fuss and feathers is past in the 
mines. Large numbers of men who floated in last 
spring, expecting to do a large business on a very 
small capital, have left the camp, and the era of de- 
velopment has fairly begun. If the Portland people 
wait until the country is fully developed before mak- 
ing any organized effort to secure its trade, there will 
be small chance of their ever thereafter securing it. 
There is already a good trail and an excuse for a 
wagon-road to Thompson Falls, and the entire busi- 
ness of the country will soon go to Montana unless a 
practicable wagon-road is opened from Kingston to 
Hummel’s Landing. 
ee. - 


THE PIE, 





A friend who was recently traveling by stage coach 
over aCalifornia road told mean anecdote concerning 
the driver which rather amused me. These chariot- 
eers, by the way, are peculiar people. I make it a 
point whenever I go anywhere by stage coach to get 
the box seat and commune with the driver — when I 
Sometimes he will not commune. My friend, 
Viator, found it so. The driver was dumb as an 
oyster. There was even a tinge of contempt in his 
monosyllabic stoppers to conversation. At last a sta- 
tion was reached where, as the Jehu tersely informed 
his passengers, they were to ‘‘rassle with their 
hash.’’ They got off and ‘‘rassled.’’ Viator was 
heavily thrown. When the first course was removed 
the neat-handed Phyllis who generally officiates at 
wayside eating-houses, came to Viator, whisked some 
crumbs on his lap and some gravy on his coat collar, 
and remarked: 

** Pieorpudden?’’ *‘ Pie,’’ said Viator, meekly. The 
pie was brought. It was confected of dried apples 


incased with horn. Viator excited the neat-handed 
Phyllis’ amused contempt by calling for a fork. The 
remainder of the guests pried open the pie with a 
knife. As Viator was toying with this sudden-death 
viand, he noticed the driver regarding him with in- 
terest. After the meal the journey was resumed, and 
to Viator’s surprise he found the driver completely 
changed. He had unbent. He was quite affable and 
communicative. Before the next station was reached 
they were fast friends. ‘‘ Tell me,’’ said Viator at 
last, ‘‘ what is the reason you were so indisposed to 
converse with me at first: You must have had some 
prejudice against me.’’ ‘‘ Wall, ye see,’’ replied the 
driver, flicking a fly with great precision from the 
nigh swing horse’s ear, ‘‘at first, ye see, I thought 
you was a preacher, but when I see you give that 
high-toned touch on your pie I knowed you were a 
gambler.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


can. 
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Farmer Jones Talks. 





J. B. ADAMS, IN BISMARCK TRIBUNE, 





Come out on the porch here, Mirandy, an’ set in the evenin’ 
breeze, 

That sighs so low an’ so solemn, through the tops o’ the green 
leafy trees, * 

That murmurs so sweet and so softly through the branehes that 
wave to and fro, 

Like the musical whispers o’ fairies at play in the evenin’s 


glow. 

Sit here with your work an’ look over our broad wavin’ acres 
o’ grain, 

All sparklin’ like sea o’ pure diamonds jest after the bounteous 
rain — 

It seems to be noddin’ and bowin’ its thanks to the Maker above 

For sendin’ the cool, crystal showers from out o’ His bountiful 
love. 


Ain’t the picter a fair one, Mirandy, spread out like a great sea 
of gold, 

Like a leaf from a fairy recital in the wonderful stories of old, 

An’ the thought —— my mind keeps a dartin’ as I gaze at 
the acres so broad, 

That in comin’ out to Dakota our footsteps were guided by God. 

I think that each step of our pathway a finger divine pointed 


out, 

Like Bethlehem’s star in the heavens showed the wise men the 
God-chosen route, 

An’ — to be grateful an’ thankful to the Master fur leadin’ 
the way 

To aland of contentment and plenty — from night into glorious 


How we struggled and toiled in Ohio for many and many a 
e 


year— 

The gaunt wolf o’ want never reached us, but he often came 
powerful near, 

Our rough, rocky farm, jest sufficient to putty up poverty’s 


cracks — 

Jest enough for our clothes an’ our victuals an’ to settle the an- 
nual tax. 

I — in the fields like a nigger; you toiled in the house like 
a slave, 

A figgerin’ contrivin’,and plannin’ how to keep our heads top 
o’ the wave, 

Not savin’ acent from our earnin’s, not storin’ a penny away, 

The poverty gloom hangin’ o’er us, not pierced by one hope- 
givin’ ray. 


That night when I read in the paper bout homes bein’ givin’ 


wav; 

*Bout the broad smilin’ acres of prairie that out towards the 
settin’ sun lay, 

How the poorest o’ God’s mortal critters could take up a home- 
stead o’ land, 

As fair an’ as rich an’ as han’some as breezes o’ heaven e’er 
fanned, 

You looked rather queer an’ distrustful, an’ said that you reck- 
oned as how 

We war gittin’ too old to be thinkin’ o’ changin’ our residence 


now. 

But I guess you'll give in now, Mirandy, that in our discussion 
that night, 

The views the old man leveled at you were jest about proper 
an’ right. 


I know that to leave our old homestead ripped the stitchin’ in 
both of, our hearts, 

An’ the thought that we left it forever, pierced our souls jest like 
keen cuttin’ darts; 

I'll never forgit the expression that covered your tear-baptized 


ace, 

When the wagon rolled over the hilltop, shuttin’ off the last 
sight o’ the place; 

An’ my heart felt as big as a pumpkin, and a lump war wedged 
in my throat, 

An’ the heavy, dead weight in my bossom war a bearin’-down 
burden to tote, 

But the unconcarned laughs o’ the children, an’ William’s en- 
couragin’ words 

Seemed to fall on our sorrowful feelin’s as soft as the songs 
o’ the birds. 


On the great land o’ promise afore us we hopefully then fixed 
our eyes, 
An’ as we jogged over Dakota, each mile brought another sur- 


prise ; 

The broad, outstretched, verdant prairies, all clothed in their 
beautiful green, 

Formed the grandest and loveliest picter, our fast-aging eyes 
had e’re ceen, 

An’ when you arrived here, Mirandy, you clapped your old 
hands in your glee, 

An’ said that right here on this hillock our home for the future 
should be. 

An’ here we erected our homestead an’ filed on an eighty o’ 


land, 
That I wouldn’t dispose of fur double the ransom a king might 
command. 


An’ right over thar is Will’s eighty, adjoinin’ the east side o’ 


mine, 
An’ — as fruitful an’ handsome, and in every respect jest as 
ne. 

He’s married, contented an’ happy, an’ fast gittin’ money ahead, 

An’ he’ll manage this farm for the children when their father 
and mother are dead. . 

If we’d kep’ him back thar in Ohio fur all of his natural life, 

He — ’a gained enough riches to think o’ supportin’ a 
wife. 

An’ aside from our own sakes, for his’n I feel like a,praisin’ the 


That the piece I read in the paper, cut us loose from the East 
like a sword. : 


Well, hone a me wife, an’ to-morrow, the harvest machines 
gin 
To work re the wheat, an’ we’ll have to git up jest as soon as 
we Kin; 
Light the lamp an’ git down the old Bible, have the children all 
git in their chairs, 
An’ we'll wind up the day’s exercises with our usual family 


prayers, 

An’I think when I send my petition right up to the throne o’ 
the Lord, 

He won’t think it strange if I happen to humbly edge in jest a 
wo 

Of praise an’ thanksgivin’ unto Him, fur guidin’ us out to this 


land — 


vom, a an’ contentment an’ plenty are seen upon every 
and. 





*Though the Dakota prairie is treeless, most of the river bot- 
toms are more or less wooded. : 





























HON. W. D. WASHBURN, OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


WILLIAM DREW WASHBURN, a native of Liver- 
more, Androscoggin County, State of Maine, was 
born on the 14th of January, 1831; the son of Israel 
Washburn and Martha B., nee Benjamin. He is a 
member of the widely-known Washburn family, 


LEADING MEN OF THE NORTHWEST. 


whose history is so intimately associated with the | 


political history of our country, and whose first rep- 
resentative in America came from England in the 
Mayflower. His paternal grandfather was a soldier 
in the revolutionary war, while his maternal grand- 
father was a lieutenant, and during that struggle 
served under Washington the greater part of the time, 
and was with him at Yorktown at the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis. P 

The father of our subject was the sixth son, and 
eldest born, in direct line, who bore the name of 
Israel. He was a farmer by occupation. The Ben- 
jamin family, of which his mother was a member, 
came originally from Scotland, and early settled in 
the State of Maine, where it is widely known. 

William lived at home until he was 
twenty years old, working on the farm dur- 
ing summers and attending school during 
the winters. After leaving the district 
school he attended Gorman Academy ; later 
he studied one term at South Paris, and 
finally completed his preparatory studies 
at Farmington Academy. In 1851 he en- 
tered Bowdoin College, and graduated in 
1854. While pursuing his studies in col- 
lege he was almost entirely dependent upon 
his own efforts, and defrayed his expenses 
by teaching winters and working during 
vacations. During one vacation he was 
clerk of the House of Representatives, un- 
der General Cullom. 

Having decided to enter the legal profes- 
sion, Mr. Washburn spent the year and a 
half following his graduation from college 
with his brother Israel, at Orona, Maine, 
in the study of law; later completed his 
studies at Bangor, under the Hon. John A. 
Peters, and wis admitted to the bar in the 
spring of 1857. 

Availing himself of the opportunities 
which the then growing West offered to 
young men of enterprise, he removed to his 
present home, Minneapolis, and at once es- 
tablished himself in the practice of law. 

In the fall of 1857 he was appointed agent 
of the Minneapolis Mill Company, a corpo- 
ration under the chief control of Governor 
C. C. Washburn, of Wisconsin ; during the 
following four years attended to the duties 
of his appointment, in connection with his law busi- 
ness. He afterward became more directly integested 
in the business of this company, and at the present 
time (1884) is a part owner and director of the same. 


In 1861, having been commissioned by President | 


Lincoln Surveyor General of Minnesota, Mr. Wash- 
burn removed to St. Paul. Four years later, at the 
close of his term of office, he built a large sawmill at 
Minneapolis, and engaged in the lumber trade, which 


* has ever since continued, in a great measure, to en- | 


gage his attention. 
A man of diversified attainments, fine executive 


powers, and untiring enterprise, he has been satisfied | 


to confine his energies to no single line ot business, 
but instead has been and is now a leader and moving 
spirit in various public and private enterprises. In 
1870 he was the chief mover in projecting and con- 
structing the Minneapolis & Saint Louis Railroad, 
the success of which is largely due to his energy and 
skill. Upon the organization of the company, he be- 
came its Vice President; in 1875 he became Presi- 


dent, which office he held until the spring of 1882, at | 
which time he disposed of most of his interest in the | 
road, but still remains a director and a member of 


| owners of the above mentioned mills. 


the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 


way Company ; is President and the chief promoter | 
of the Minneapolis, Sault Ste Marie & Atlantic | 
Railway Company, a company recently organized to | 
construct a railroad from Minneapolis to Sault Ste | 
Marie, there to connect with other lines through | 
Canada, forming a short great trunk line from the | 
Northwest to New York and New England; he is | 


also President of the Minneapolis & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, lately organized for the purpose of 
constructing a railroad from Minneapolis to the west 
line of the State. Mr. Washburn has, besides, been 
interested in other railroad enterprises, and at one 
time was a director of the Sioux City Railroad. 

In 1872 he built at Anoka the finest lumber mill 
in the State, and later he built a thousand barrel 
flouring mill at the same place, which was lately de- 
stroyed by fire. In the following year he, with 
others, built the Palisade Flouring Mills, at Minne- 
apolis. He is President of the Washburn Mill Com- 
pany, a heavy manufacturing firm in the lumber and 
flour business, both at Anoka and Minneapolis, and 
He is also a 





1LUN, W. D. WASHBURN, 


' member of the firm of Washburn, Crosby & Co., op- 


erating the celebrated Washburn Flouring Mills at 
Minneapolis. 

He was one of the originators and also a stock- 
holder and director of the Minneapolis Harvester 
Works; is largely interested in planing mills, and, 
in fact, since his advent into Minnesota, has been 
either intimately associated in, or thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with, many of the various projects whose end 
has been to develop the resources and increase the 
wealth of the State. 

In the growth and development of his own city he 
has taken special pride, and in matters of local inter- 
est has ever been ready to extend a cordial support. 

In appreciation of his many service *.and by reason 
of his peculiar fitness, his fellow-citizens have hon- 
ored him with various positions of trust, and in 1871 
elected him to the State Legislature. Two years 
later, at the earnest solicitation of friends, he,allowed 
his name to be used in connection with the governor- 
ship of the State, and although he was not given the 
nomination, his friends claimed that he was fairly 
entitled to it, and that his defeat was solely owing 
to an irregularity in counting. Mr. Washburn, how- 
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it was allowed to drop. 

In his political views he has always been a Repub- 
lican, and in all questions and matters touching the 
interests of the people, takes a deep and active inter- 
est. 

On the 5th of November, 1878, he was elected by 
3,000 majority to represent the Third District in the 
National Congress. This district embraced Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and the entire northern portion 
of the State, making it the most important in Minne- 
sota. In 1880 he was re-elected to Congress by about 
13,000 majority. In 1882 he was again electéd to 
Congress by a majority of 2,500, his district having 
been changed so-as to greatly reduce the Republican 
vote therein. In 1884 he absolutely declined a re- 
nomination and election. 

In religious belief he is a Universalist, but cheer- 
fully allows to others who may differ from him the 
enjoyment of that freedom of thought and liberality 
of sentiment which he claims for himself. In church 
matters, as in everything else, he is esteemed as a 
liberal, generous, ‘‘broad-gauge’’ man. He is also 
a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Mr. Washburn was married on the 19th 

= of April, 1859, to Miss Lizzie L. Muzzy, 

| daughter of the Hon. Franklin Muzzy, of 

Bangor, Maine. Of eight children that 

| have been born to them four sons and two 
daughters are now living, 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the life 
history of one who, by his own business 
energy, integrity, and force of character, 
has risen to a place of honor and esteem. 
Upright in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men, he has won the unbounded confidence 
and respect of all with whom he has had 
to do, while his frank, generous, and gen- 
tlemanly deportment has drawn around 
him many true and devoted friends. 

Mr. Washburn lives in the enjoyment of 
an ample fortune, surrounded by the com- 
forts and pleasures of a happy home, and 
is a fair example of that success which is 
the result of true, conscientious, and per- 
severing effort. 


GOOD BEEF ALWAYS PAYS. 





The whirligig of fate sometimes serves all 
men more or less shabbily. Over produc- 
tion st »ps the wheels of the mills, the spin- 
dles of the factory and puts out the fires in 
the furnace. Over production stores the 


granaries and elevators to overflowing with 
wheat and corn, that brings less in the 
market than it costs. But over production, 
under consumption, business stagnation 
and financial demoralization have never 
reduced the price of good beef cattle so low 
that there was no profit in growing and fattening 
them. And good, golden butter, with the sweet fra- 
grance of the meadow grasses, has never failed to 
bring a price that afforded a profit to the dairyman. 
Scallawag cattle and grease for butter may sometimes 
be too low in price to afford profit, but the good beef 
and the good butter are always profitable. A man 
who has been for almost three score years engaged in 
cattle-growing, said to a reporter the other day: ‘‘I 
have never seen the time when good beef would not 
bring a good, cash price.’’ Sheep, when raised, on 
paper, are the most profitable stock in the land to 
grow. Mulesalsoshow tremendous profits, on paper; 
but wool and mutton and mules are all subject to the 
ebb and flow of the tide of business prosperity. Beef 
is subject to the ebb and flow of hunger’s demands, 
and a hungry boom is sure to come around at shorter 
intervals than a business boom. One may take a 
thousand mules to the St. Louis or the Chicago mar- 
ket, and be weeks or months disposing of them; but 
the man who takes a thousand cattle to either market 
in the morning, can have the price of them in his 
pocket when he sits down to dinner. 

Grass may be king but the cow is queen. She has 
worn the crown for long, long years. She has paid 
off more mortgages-on the old farm, has educated 
more boys and girls, has brought more luxuries into 
the household and comfort and independence in old 
age, than any other thing that was ever on the farm. 
—Denver Tribune-Republican. 
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known miller and member of om 

OvuR letter from the Peshastin mining district, in 
Washington Territory, furnishes accurate informa- 





a very promising outlook. The copper discoveries 
It is not improbable 
that a second Butte will spring up in those remote 
mountains when the new railroad reaches the Upper 
Yakima Valley. 








ee 

GREAT FALLs City is the name of the new town 
above the falls of the Missouri, in which President 
J. J. Hill, of the Manitoba Railroad Company, and 
Paris Gibson, late of Minneapolis, are interested. 
Mr. Gibson is on the ground managing the project. 
A flour mill is to be built at once, and it is expected 
that other manufacturing enterprises will follow. 
The water power is practically limitless. The neigh- 
boring country offers many inducements for settlers. 
Farmers raising grain for their own use and keeping 
a few cattle and hogs can do well. Very little of the 
Government land is occupied. In the town there will 


| be good chances for mechanics and merchants. 


Persons wishing information with a view to settle- 


| ment, should address Mr. Gibson at Great Falls City, 





Montana. 


— teal 


THE construction work now being done by the 


‘ Northern Pacific Company comprises the building of 


the Cascade Division, in Washington Territory, the 
completion of the Wisconsin Division, on which the 
track will all be laid this month, and the construc- 
tion of the important bridge over the St. Louis River, 
between the towns of Duluth and Superior. This 
bridge is a mile long and will be finished in January. 
It will have the effect of making what will be prac- 
tically one commercial city of the two places which 
it joins. The future trade center will probably be at 
a point on the south shore of the river, midway be- 
tween the two existing towns. Duluth lacks room 
for its additional growth on its own side of the river, 
and Superior is too far distant from the present move- 


ments of business to become the future city which | 
destiny plainly indicates must arise at the head of | 
money has been made this year raising wheat, at even 


the greatest lake in the world. 


~~ 





WE have lately received a number of letters from | 


| the phenomenally low figures now ruling. 


} 


young men in the East, who want to know if there | 
are good openings for them in the growing cities of | 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. They don’t say what 
they want to do or are qualified to do, so we can’t 
well answer them. We are afraid they belong to the 
great army of amiable, well educated young fellows, 
whom our schools and colleges are every year turn- 
ing out, who know nothing in particular outside 


of their book-learning, but fancy they are entitled | 


to soft places in life. The idea such young men 
have of a ‘‘good opening”’ is some salaried position 
where the pay is large and the work light and strictly 
genteel. Such places are just as hard to find in the 
West as in the East. Better get out on a farm, boys, 
and ‘‘rustle,’”’ as they say in Dakota. It will be 
tough at first, but it will develop the manhood in 
you. The life of a clerk in a city is one of depend- 
ence and small pay, and the chances to rise are 
discouragingly slim. 








A RAILROAD to Fort Benton by way of the Great 
Falls of the Missouri is a necessity for the develop- 


| ment of all Northern Montana east of the Belt Mount- 





ains, and it will be built as soon as the country gets 
out of the sag of dull times. The current project is 
for a line from Helena. We believe the Northern 
Pacific scheme of two years ago for a branch from 
Billings in the Yellowstone Valley is the better plan 
for early execution. The traffic of the region to be 
penetrated will naturally be east-bound, consisting 
of cattle, wool and the ores of the precious metals. 
An outlet by way of Helena would involve a long 
roundabout route. The road should go through 
the Judith Gap, and should, we think, run pretty 
close to the base of the Belt Range from the Gap 
northward, in order to furnish transportation for 
the mines. There are many leads of silver and gold 
quartz in the Barker, Neihart and other districts not 
now worked which would pay well if the ore could 
be conveniently got to a railroad. By this route the 
road would traverse the fertile Judith Basin, already 
well stocked with cattle and sheep and beginning to 
attract agricultural settlers. It should by all means 
strike the Missouri at Great Falls City, where it 
would aid to develop a manufacturing center, and 
would tap the great coal field of Sand Coulee. It 
could then be deflected eastward so as to end at Ben- 
ton for the present. Its ultimate terminus, how- 
ever, would be some point on the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. 


—— 


THINK ABOUT IT. 








In these dull times, when people in the older parts 
of the country are cramped by the general depression 
in business, the thought of going West and making 
a fresh start naturally occurs to thousands. The idea 
is a good one, where it is entertained by persons of a 
fair amount of pluck and energy. There are still 
plenty of chances to settle in new regions and grow 
up with the country. Dakota alone could provide 
homes for a million of people. In Montana there are 
excellent opportunities for cattle and s? +p raising, 
and for opening irrigated valley farms. Washington 
has large areas of fertile, grassy land, excellent for 
wheat, barley and flax, that are still unclaimed. 
Oregon is by no means thickly settled. The refrain 
of the old song, that the Hutchinson family of con- 
cert singers used to sing twenty-five years ago, ‘“‘ Un- 
cle Sam is rich enough to give us all a farm,”’’ is still 
true. Our good uncle has farms enough left for all 
who will claim them during the next year or two, 
but the supply will not hold out long. People who 
want to get one of these free farms had better make 
up their minds to go West next spring. Another 
year’s migration will pretty well exhaust the good 
government lands that lie near enough to railroads 
to make them desirable for immediate cultivation, 
and there is not likely to be much extension of the 
railroad system during the next two years. 

We know that the price of wheat is very low, but 


Next 
year prices will, in all probability, be better. Cattle 
and hogs still command good figures. A farmer who 
understands his business and who goes upon new 
land, anywhere in the agricultural regions of the new 
Northwest, not to make a sort of wheat factory of 
the soil, but to farm in a general way, just as he did 
in his old home, cannot. fail to do well. For some 
products he can get as good prices in Dakota as he 
can in Illinois. Then he will be farming on land 
which cost him three or four dollars an acre, or, if 
homesteaded, nothing at all, instead of on land rep- 
resenting a capital of thirty, forty or fifty dollars an 
acre. The interest on the investment must always 
be taken into account in estimating the cost of a 
product and the profit on it. The Eastern farmer 
thinks he is doing well if he gets three or four per 
cent a year on the value of his place, after counting 
his own labor at the rate he pays his hired help. A 
Western farmer often pays twelve per cent for money. 
with which to make his improvements and put in his 
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crops, and still comes out ahead, allthe time reckon- 
ing his sure future gains in the constantly increasing 
value of his land. 

But what about the hardships and privations of 
life in a new country? There are none worth speak- 
ing of. The railroads have made them things of the 
past. A farmer on the frontier who can drive toa 
railroad station and back ina day can have all the 
comforts of life which he can afford to buy, just the 
same as he could in the East. There are well stocked 
stores everywhere, and schools and churches follow 
close in the wake of settlement. The family that 
goes West with the means to open a farm and make 
the usual improvements, can live as comfortably as 
in any of the older prairie States. They will enjoy 
themselves better, because of the new interests of 
their new life, and the consciousness of larger oppor- 
tunities to get ahead. 

Think of it. Now is the time to consider the 
question and make up your mind. If you decide 
to go West in the spring, make your arrangements to 
goearly. Better select some definite locality as your 
goal, and get all the information about it you can 
during the winter. Don’t spend your money travel- 
ing about looking for some place that exactly suits 
you. There are some drawbacks everywhere, but 
there are a thousand places in the new Northwestern 
regions in any one of which you can prosper, with 
the same amount of effort required to make a bare 
living in the East. 





A GOOD CORN COUNTRY. 





NortTH DAKOTA farmers ought to find much conso- 
lation for the low prices offered for their abundant 
wheat crop in the fact that the experience of the past 
season has fully demonstrated that they are living in 
a good corn country. They were so engrossed in 
raising their one staple that they gave very little 
attention to other crops until the present year, when, 
by good luck, just in time to meet the discourage- 
ment over the prices ruling for wheat, there was 
considerable acreage put in corn, mainly by new 
settlers, all the way from Fargo to Belfield, near the 
western boundary of the Territory. With hardly an 
exception the yield has been excellent. The variety 
planted was the flint, which matures early and can 
be depended on, if planted in season, to escape being 
nipped by the frost. Next year the acreage planted 
will, no doubt, be increased tenfold. 

This success with corn means more diversified 
farming in future throughout the Northern Pacific 
belt. Wheat will continue to be the main crop, and 
ought to, for it can be raised at less cost per bushel 
in North Dakota than in any other part of the United 
States ; but it will not be the farmer’s sole depend- 
ence. With a productive cornfield he can raise hogs 
and provide his own meat. supply. A one-crop 
country .is always a mortgaged country. Mixed 
farming is what pays in the long run. Iowa was 
mortgaged for more than it was worth in the early 
days of its settlement, but mixed farming brought 
the farmers out all right, and the State is now one 
of the richest agricultural regions of the Union. 
Dakota is going through the same experience. Too 
many farmers are buying everything they eat, 
and paying twelve or fifteen per cent on borrowed 
money. When they begin raising less wheat and 
more hogs and cattle the end of their troubles will 
be close at hand. 


—_—__-- ee - 


A PECULIARITY of our subscription list is that it 
is constantly shifting from the East to the West. 
Every day or two comes a letter from an old sub- 
scriber who wants his paper changed from an Eastern 
post office to some point in Dakota, or Montana, or 
Washington. He has got the information he wanted 
about the new Northwestern regions, selected his 
location and emigrated. Our good wishes for their 
success go with these readers, and we should be glad 
to hear from them in their new homes. 
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TOPICS IN TWO CITIES. 





THE Minneapolis flour mills are running to their 
full capacity. Their owners are evidently happier 
than the farmers whose wheat they are grinding. 
Flour has fallen only about twenty per cent; but 
wheat is about forty per cent below last year’s prices. 





THE reports of the sale of the Minneapolis Tribune 
are so often repeated that we presume there is au- 
thority for them. We hope that the ehange of own- 
ership will not throw-General Nettleton out of active 
journalistic work in the Northwest. He has built 
up the 7ribune from small beginnings to a journal of 
metropolitan size, enterprise and character. The 
paper is a credit to one of the most intelligent and 
progressive cities in the country. 





THE St. Paul and Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which is a sort of business annex to the North- 
ern Pacific for controlling the line from Brainerd to 
St. Paul and providing terminal facilities. in both St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, has begun the erection of ex- 
tensive car shops at Lake Como, midway between the 
two cities. There will be eleven buildings for the 
various departments of the shops. All will be of 
brick. They will be heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity. 





THE new West Hotel in Minneapolis emphasises 
the recent departure in hotel architecture from gaudy 
interiors of painted and gilded wood work and bril- 
liantly frescoed walls to quiet neutral tints and the 
natural colors of woods. The change is a welcome 
one. The decorations of hotels like the Palmer 
House in Chicago belong to an era of display and fast 
living, from which we are happily emerging under 
the corrective influence of hard times and the growth 
of a better taste. Thedining room in the West, with 
its Moorish arches, is particularly pleasing. 





THE new union depot in Minneapolis is proving a 
great public convenience, especially to people who 
have frequently to go back and forth between the 
city and St. Paul. Its location at the end of the 
suspension bridge, and only two blocks from the busi- 
ness center of the place. is admirable and suits every- 
body except the hackmen and the street car com- 
pany, whose business is not particularly benefited 
by bringing so many passenger trains into the im- 
mediate vicinity of the hotels and stores. The local 
travel between St. Paul and Minneapolis, on the 
Manitoba road, has greatly increased since the open- 
ing of the new depot. 





BUILDING operations have been active in both 
cities during the season just closing, especially in the 
direction of the erection of substantial business 
blocks. In Minneapolis the compact business center 
of the city has been extended in more than one direc- 
tion, and old dwellings have given way to spacious 
edifices of brick and stone. In St. Paul, where trade 
except in the wholesale district, is more scattered, 
the new blocks of stores are found at many different 
points over a wide area of territory. In spite of the 
prevalent dull times it is evident that both cities are 
making long and steady strides in the development 
of all their important lines of trade. 





Lovers of fine fruit will be repaid for the trouble 
of walking down to the Northern Pacific building in 
St. Paul, and looking at the collection of apples and 
pears sent from the Dalles, Oregon, by Senfert Broth- 
ers. The familiar favorites of our Eastern orchards, 
such as the Rumbo, Spitzenberg, Fall Pippin, Hub- 
bardston Nonesuch, Roxbury Russet and King of 
Tompkins County grow to remarkable size and perfec- 
tion in the favorable climate of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Among these old friends appear in the col- 
lection several new varieties, such as the Glory of the 
World, an enormous golden-green apple, and the Or- 
egon Seedling, with a rich mottled red coat. The 
pears comprise a dozen varieties, all of notable size 
and beauty. 





THE newresidences erected on Summit Avenue, St. 
Paul, during the present season, add much to the 
beauty of that remarkably handsome street. The 
architectural tendency which they exhibit seems to 
be in the direction of toning down the extravagance 
and grotesqueness of the so-called Queen Anne style. 
One of the best of them is built of a light-colored 
sandstone. In a dry climate like this stone ought to 
be much more used than it is for dwellings. It is 
an objectionable material in the damp atmosphere of 
the sea coast cities, but here in Minnesota, where the 
summer lapses through the bright fall weather into 
the cold dry winter, it is faultless from a hygienic 
point of view. A wooden house has always a cheap 
and transient look, no matter how much money may 


be spent upon it, and the monotony of red brick is 
wearisome. 





THE new mammoth hotel in St. Paul, which bears 
the name of its owner, Mr. Ryan, has its walls up to 
the roof and is much the most conspicuous building 
in the city, viewed either from Dayton’s Bluff or St. 
Anthony’s Hill. The architecture is not striking, 
but is imposing by reason of the great bulk of the 
edifice. Itisa pity that a better location was not 
chosen. Probably there were real estate speculative 
motives in planting this fine structure in the midst 
of petty retail stores and cheap boarding houses. The 
proper place for it would have been near the post 
office on Wabasha Street. Hotel men are already 
making their surmises as to how much the-new hos- 
telry is going to take from their trade when it is 
opened. If it hurts them at all the damage will be 
only temporary. St. Paul is growing so fast that it 
will soon come up to the point of requiring all the 
additional facilities the new house will afford. The 
owners of the old houses have had a bonanza during 
the recent boom period. 


In the July NoRTHWEST we gave an account of a 
visit to a section farm owned by B. S Russell, about 
eight miles north of Jamestown, Dakota. We 
recently learned that Mr. Russell’s wheat crop this 
season on 287 acres of his farm was 8,976 bushels, or 
over thirty-one bushels to the acre. 





THERE isgreat dissatisfaction among the Minnesota 
and Dakota farmers about the grading of wheat, the 
belief being that the buyers in Minneapolis and 
Duluth grade down consignments below the real 
value of the grain, and force this policy on the elevator 
managers through the country. Undergrading was 
not minded much when the price was over a dollar a 
bushel, but the margin between profit and actual 


loss on a crop at present figures is so close thata 
difference of a few cents on a bushel becumes a serious 
matter. The present feeling will probably work out 
in some measures for a system of State inspection at 
the approching session of the Minnesota Legislature. 
It is proposed tu establish a board of State com- 
missioners who are to fix standards of grades, appoint 
local inspectors and furnish them with samples by 
which to compare the grain they examine. 





THE President of the United States has accepted, 
in accordance with the charter act of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, a section of twenty-five 
miles of road eastward from Tacoma, Washington 
Territory, as a part of the Cascade Branch. This 
action of the executive settles the question raised by 
some of the citizens of Seattle, who for local reasons 
have been opposing the construction of the branch. 
They alleged that the section of road in question, 


which was built in 1877, was not originally intended 
to be a part of the Branch, because its temporary 
terminus was at a coal mine, and that consequently 
the company wus not entitled to receive the portion 
of the land grant attaching to it. The company 
showed by indisputable proof that the road was re- 
garded from the first as the western end of the Cas- 
cade Branch, and built as such under the charter, 
and that the delay in applying for its acceptance had 
been occasioned by the time required for the examina- 
tion of the mountains to find the most feasible pass. 
Until a pass was selected it was not practicable to 
continue the definite location of the. line fiom a point 
on the completed road to the. summit of the mount- 
ain. Work on the Cascade Branch is now progress- 
ing rapidly from both directions. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 





Wants to Buy a Hotel. 
ORANGE, MAss., Oct. 10, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


vicinity. 
the most profitable, to purchase land from the Gov- | 
| ernment or the railroad? 











three dollars an acre? (5) What is the fare from St. 
Paul to Spokane Falls? as I intend to settle in that 
(6), Is there any preference, or which is 


(7) What is a tree claim? 
If it will not be imposing upon your time, please 


| givé me a general information of the inducements 


Is Dakota a good place for hotel business? Is | 


Minnesota better? Do they have licenses to sell there? 


Will $2,500 buy a fair, small hotel there? Is spring 


a better time to buy out a place there than now? 
EVERETT L. SWAN. 

Will some of our Dakota or Minnesota readers who 
know of a good opportunity to buy or start a small 
hotel, correspond with Mr. Swan ? Spring is the best 
time to start in business, but the chances to buy 
property at low prices are better in the fall and 
winter. 





Reports of the Northern Pacific Land 
Department. 


FREDERICK, MD., Sept. 30, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


and advantages offered in Washington Territory near 
Spokane Falls. W. F. DoYLe. 


(1) The prospects are good. (2) You would now 


| have to go at least ten or fifteen miles from the rail- 


| lars and fifty cents an acre. 


Why is it wedo not have, as formerly, reports in | 
THE NORTHWEST of the operations of the Land De- | 


partment of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company ? 
JAMES W. PEARSE. 
The department has recently made a full annual 
report. Write to Colonel C. B. Lamborn, Land Com- 
missioner, St. Paul, for a copy of it. 





Wants to Start a Bakery, 
DAYTON, OHIO, Oct. 7, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Do you know of any good place to start a bakery 
in your section? I am a baker by trade, and have 
some capital. T. RB. J. 

Yes. There is a good opening right here in the best 
residence section of St. Paul. On St. Anthony Hill, 
where over 10,000 people live, it is not possible to get 
fresh rolls and bread for breakfast because there is no 
local bakery, and the bakers from the lower town 
do not come up until 9 or 10 o’clock. 





An Appreciative Reader. 
Port JERVIS, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Having traveled over the Northern Pacific Railroad 
last autumn to Portland and thence to San Francisco, 
and back by the Central Pacific Railroad, I feel in- 
terested in many of your sketches and writings from 
personal observation in the Yellowstone National 
Park, Yosemite Valley, etc.; and I will do without 
some papers costing much more and take yours, 
which comes to me now as a reminder of many pleas- 
ant days spent in the far West. P. E. F. 

Thanks for your good opinion. We try to make 
our paper interesting and valuable to all who have 
seen the new Northwestern regions as tourists as well 
as to settlers and intending emigrants. 


The Northern Pacific Surplus. 
VINELAND, N. J., Oct. 10, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 
In your issue for October you state that the surplus 


($1,009,758.11) belongs to the preferred stock hold- | 


ers, and I presume that the surplus of the previous 
year viz., $1,149,583.12, making in all $2,205, 238.29, 
is in similar condition. 
if the statement is correct, and that some time in the 


near future the stockholders may expect that amount | 


paid to them in dividends as the eleven and one-tenth 
was paid before. As I hold nearseventy sharesand have 
not got large means, will you kindly give me the in- 
formation I ask, and oblige B. H. G. 

There will be, in all probability, a dividend paid 
at the close of the next fiscal year. 





Questions about Washington Territory. 


DETROIT, Micu., Oct. 7, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


As I contemplate settling in Washington Territory 
I would like to ask you a few questions: (1) What 
prospects are there for a young man going there who 
has had a good business education and experience in 
farming? (2) How near to the railroad are the pre- 
emption lands? (3) Whatare the conditions a settler 
would have to comply with? (4) What kind of land 


and how near the railroad can it be bought for two or 


| settled county. 


road to find any good land open to pre-emption. (3) 
Six months’ residence and the payment of two dol- 
(4) Railroad land ranges 
from two to eight dollars an acre, according to its 
quality and its nearness to towns. (5) You can get 
out to Spokane Falls from St. Paul in an emigrant 
sleeper very comfortably for about forty dollars. (6) 
You can get railroad land nearer the railroad than 
good government land can be found, and you have 
ten years to pay for it, but it will cost you more per 
acre. (7) A tree claim is a claim on which the set- 
tler undertakes to plant and rear ten acres of trees 
to get 160 acres, or five acres for forty. It is more 
trouble than it is worth. 





An Address Wanted. 


SANBORN, DAKOTA, Oct. 16, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

If the gentleman from Montclair, N. J., signing 
‘“W.M. H.’’ to a letter appearing in your valuable 
publication for September will send me his address, I 
will be glad to give him some information he desires 
and aid him in obtaining a good location in a well 
J. M. BURRELL. 





A FRIEND in Portage County, Ohio, writes : ‘‘ There 
never was so great a breadth sown to wheat before 
in this region. It seems as if farmers were bent on 
keeping the price down as low as possible. Our 
wheat yielded beyond expectation. Some got over 
forty bushels to the acre. Mine went twenty-nine.’ 
Here is indicated one of the chief causes of the low 
price of the staple cereal — its general cultivation this 
year in older portions of the country where in recent 
years only small crops had been raised—not sufficient 
in the aggregate for home consumption. The low 


| price for wheat will prevent this state of things from 


Will you kindly inform me | 


continuing another year. Eastern farmers will return 
to cattle and dairy products. 


aaa 


PERSONAL NOTES. 





SAMUEL G. YOUNG, the writer of the article on 
Tacoma in the October NORTHWEST, is now editing 
the Seattle Daily Chronicle and making it a dignified 
and enterprising journal. The attitude of the Chroni- 
cle on the railroad question is that the vital interests 


of all the Puget Sound region demand the speedy | 


completion of the Cascade Branch of the Northern 
Pacific, and that Congress should let the land grant 





from the second buttonhole of his vest. As he walked 
up from the Western Union main office he jogged 


| along carelessly, looked neither to the right nor left, 
| but seemed engaged in a sort of communion with 


himself. The man was Mr. Oliver Dalrymple, the 
most extensive farmer in the United States. Mr. 
Dalrymple, although he lives in St. Paul, Minn., 
confines his farming operations to Dakota, where in 
Cass and Traill counties he has a two-thirds interest 
in 75,000 acres of as fine wheat land as the sun ever 
shone upon. The product, as indicated by that so 
far threshed, will be about 600,000 bushels this year. 
Mr. Dalrymple employs in his farming operations 


| 1,000 men, 800 horses and mules, 200 self-binding 


reapers and 30 steam threshers. 





VICE PRESIDENT OAKES, who is making a tour 
over the Northern Pacific to the Pacific Coast, said, in 
a recent interview in Miles City, Montana, that the 
beef shipments this season are very satisfactory. At 
the beginning of this season he estimated that 75,000 
head would go East this fall over the Northern 
Pacific. Later it was thought that number would 
not be reached, but now it is evident that the first 
estimate was none too high. One cattle company 
alone will ship over 600 car loads this fall from Min- 
gusville. The cattle as a rule are going forward in 
good condition, and command top prices in the mar- 
kets. Mr. Oakes referred to Land Commissioner 
Lamborn’s recent decision to reserve for stockmen 
some six miles of land on each side of the Beaver, 
throughout the forty-mile grant. He says this will 
be of great benefit to stock interests, and give an 
unimpeded drive to the Northern Pacific. The same 
policy will probably be followed on streams flowing 
to Miles City and other important cattle shipping 
points. Such a course is necessary to prevent drives 
being obstructed by fences. 





FATHER RAVALLI, the Good Samaritan priest and 
physician among the Flathead Indians in Western 
Montana, has gone to his reward. He died at St. 
Mary’s Mission, in Stevensville, on October 12, at the 
age of seventy-two. The Helena Herald says of him : 
Coming to the mountains in 1844 he was pre-emi- 
nently a pioneer priest, and served at almost every 
mission in Oregon and Montana in the double 
capacity of priest and physician for nearly forty . 
years. It would be impossible to describe, or even 
imagine, the discomforts meekly borne and sacrifices 


| nobly made in the discharge of his missionary duties 


alone and permit the company to go ahead and finish | 


the road. 





regions of the new Northwest. 
series appeared in the October number and was 
about the Coeur d’Alene mines. Other articles will 
treat of the Bitter Root and Mission valleys and 


| the Flathead Lake region in Western Montana, the 
| Cascade Mountains, and the Yakima Valley in Wash- 


ington Territory, the Upper Missouri and the Great 
Falls and the cattle ranges of Eastern Montana. The 


| writer is E. V. Smalley. 





THE Buffalo Express draws the following pen and 
ink sketch of Oliver Dalrymple, the bonanza farmer 
of Dakota: He was a tall man, with rather sandy and 
long hairfand an iron-gray chin whisker.'* He wore a 
sack suit of steel-mixed and a yellowish-brown slouch 
hat. There was a red buttonhole bouquet in his coat 
lapel. His stand-up collar was surrounded by a 
black tie. An ordinary every-day watch chain hung 


among the savages of the Kocky Mountains, when 
they had no shelter but the rude lodge, and their 
subsistence only berries, wild meat and fish. His 
only mode of travel in visiting distant tribes and 
performing perilous journeys on sick calls, in the 
early days, was on horseback, with an Indian guide 
and pack animal to carry supplies and bedding. 
Thus provided he went from tribe to tribe, carrying 
to individuals and communities the consolations of 
religion, and administering the remedies of enlight- 


| ened medical science for the cure of their diseased 
THE Century Magazine has begun the publication | 
| of a series of descriptive articles on the less familiar | 


The first of the 


and suffering bodies. At the end of these lonely 
journeys, made perilous by swimming rivers, this 
unselfish ‘‘Good Samaritan’’ rested his weary limbs 
upon mother earth, and dried his garments by a brush 
fire. Throughout the tribes of the Rocky Mountains 
the name of Father Ravalli was a household word 
wherever pain and suffering were a scourge, and 
penitent supplicants sought absolution from their 
sins. While these heroic acts glorify his early labors 
among the Indians, his piety, example and medical 
science have made glad the homes of the most en- 
lightened society in civilized life. 





THE Northern Pacific’s new line from Portland to 
Kalama was opened for business on the 15th of Octo-- 


ber. In consequence of this the steamers of the 


| Oregon Railway and Navigation running between 
| these points have been discontinued. There is now 


unbroken road communication between Portland and 
Tacoma, on Puget Sound. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


The Ranchman’s Song. 








BY NATHAN D. URNER. 


In saddle or in camp at home, 
I fear not fortune’s change; 
My wealth the branded herds that roam 
he green wastes of my range! 
Oh, who more independent, free, 
And care-exempt than I? 
Not he that sails upon the sea 
Or scales the mountain high. 
I ym ¥ and sing, give fancy wing, 
nd let the world go by! 


The bustle of the run, the count, 
The round-up and the drive, 

Is pastime keen, if but the mount 

mettled and alive. 

Belted and spurred, devoid of fear, 
To every risk r signed. 

My cowboys at my beck career 
As headiong as the wind; 

Nor robber greed nor mad stampede 
Can them unguarded find. 


At work or play, with care to cause 
No honest heart a pang, 

And governed but by honor’s laws, 
On broncho or mustang, 

Oh, who with more undaunted brow 
Doth fell adventure bide? 

Not he that speeds the pen or plow, 
Or stems broad traffic’s tide! 

In manhood’s flower the plains I scour, 
A ranchman true and tried. 


Grim ward the mountain sentries keep 
O’er my domain for me; 

Far as the coursing gaze can sweep, 
And rolling as the sea, Z 

That cattle-dotted realm expands 
Whence far abroad is strewed 

Rich nourishment for peopled lands, 
The boon of wholesome food, 

Though mine the choice to here rejoice 
Amid the solitude. 


The saddle is my throne, the vast 
Wild herds my vassals tried, 

The lariat’s swift, unerring cast 
My mandate undefied. 

my spurs were won by stubborn deeds, 

hat ne’er a blush can bring, 

Nor other right or sanction needs 
The care-free Cattle King! 

And joy brims up his stirrup-cup 


In this the song I sing? —WN. Y. Sun. 





‘“‘Open Confession.” 


There is one man inOregon who believes that ‘‘ open 
confession is good for the soul,’’ judging from the fol- 
lowing card, signed ‘‘ E. C. Clark,’’ and printed in 
the Times-Mountaineer of The Dalles: ‘‘ This certifies 
that Iowe Mr. Nichols forty-six dollars for board, 
and Mr. Nichols has asked me several times for it; on 
account of which there has been some little hard 
feelings between us, and in consequence I have tried 


to injure Mr. Nichols’ character by telling lies about 
him around this town when under the influence of 
liquor, I know of nothing wrong about him, and 
believe him to be a gentleman in every respect. And 
also that I have several wives scattered around through 
the country, have not drawn a sober breath since I 
have been here, never have paid for the clothes I wear, 
and am, in fact, generally depraved.’’ 





A Cowboy on Skates. 


The cowboys take to the new style of locomotion 
as naturally as a Democrat takes to Stonewall or 
Valley Tan. Toll Caldwell was telling me of the 
fun he had last night. He said: ‘‘I am more used 
to riding on horseback, but last night I thought I’d 
try them little wagons. I got one with a double 
cinch, and another one to match it, and as soon as I 
straddled the layout I could feel them begin to bow 
their backs, and I was wishing I had buckrein, be- 
cause I was expectin’ ’em to stiffen their knees and 
go to buckin’ every minit, but they didn’t. I walked 
them over to the other end of the corral to gentle ’em 
a little and directly they started off at an easy can- 
ter, and were coming around back right through the 
herd, and there was a dude there with a stiff hat 
that was trying to cut out a Polled Angus heifer with 
a blue dress, and I fouled and roped both my hind 
legs with a hoop skirt and it had me stretched out 
for branding, quicker’n a spring calf could brawl] with 
its mouth open and its lungs stretched. But I got 
up and got on again and you oughter see me exercise 
those vehicles. Of course they wasn’t bridle wise 
and of course tried to buck when I hurried ’em, and 
they’d rear up and fall back when I tried to stop ’em 
too quick, but I’ll leave it to the boss herder of the 
whole round-up if I didn’t galop ’em round there for 
three or four hours, and had ’em roll over with me 
and they didn’t get me off.’’— Muldoon. 





Plenty of Sport for Nervy Hunters. 


Charles F. Blackburn, a famous prospector, who, 
incidentally in his travels among the Rockies, has 
killed forty-three full grown bears, furnishes the 
Salt Lake Tribune with the following narrative: We 
were on a prospecting tour. ‘Ranger Hank,’’ a 
Texas ranger, and myself left camp one morning just 
at daybreak. We were*out to examine the country 
for quartz lodes above timber line. It was during 
August. We reached the snow by 10 0’clock. We 
were bound for that famous peak known as the 
‘Russian Crown.’’ The Crown is the highest mount- 
ain between Clark’s Fork and the Yellowstone River. 
We reached the summit at 2 o’clock. 

While looking carefully over the snow fields we 
discovered eighteen full grown bears and ten cubs. 
Leveling the telescope on them we could see the 
monsters in all their glory, lying lazily around 
in the snow, some asleep, some playing, and some 
feeding on grasshoppers. These insects flying over 
the range get chilled when near the snow, and those 
that fall on the snow fields never get away. All the 
bears except two were several miles from us. Nearly 
a mile down the slope, on the mountain that we 
were on, we observed two large bears, and resolved 
on attacking them. Looking at them through the 
glass we soon found that they had no knowledge of 
our presence. We were within 100 yards of 
them, and then standing we both shouted, to arouse 
the bears. The grizzly observed us first (the other 
was a cinnamon). Immediately after seeing us the 
grizzly jumped up from the snow and came charg- 
ing, growling at every step. 

Hank had a Sharp’s rifle and a good six-shooter; 
I had a Winchester and a full belt of cartridges. We 
let the bear come within fifty paces; he commenced 
snorting and began to show his teeth; his long 
shaggy hair began to stand up, and he was a mad 
grizzly. We-felt safe and kept cool; having good 
breech-loaders we were brave. Bruin was brave, too; 
he came right along, evidently bent on having a 
square meal from an individual of the genus homo. 
We let grizzly come within thirty paces, and now he 
began to loom up like a Mississippi steamboat. Hank 
says: ‘‘ Let mecrease him?’’ I said: ‘‘ Give it tohim!”’ 
Hank shot bruin through the top of the neck; he 
was not hurt, but he growled loud with rage. We 
both opened fire, and the bear would fall at every 
shot. Seeing that the other bear had started for us, 
I took careful aim at the grizzly’s head and fired, 
killing him instantly; he went rolling down the 
snowy slope and did not stop until he had rolled out 
on the ice of a frozen lake 2,000 feet below. 

As the dead grizzly rolled away the live cin- 
namon moved bravely up. When within 100 yards 
we commenced on him. We could not shoot tast 
enough. The bear was soon between us, and it was 
dangerous to shoot at all. In less than two seconds 
the bear made for Ranger Hank, knocking him down 
and instantly jumping on him. Hank had lost his 
rifle, but made good use of his revolver, shooting the 
bear in the mouth and brain, killing bruin instantly. 
The bear dropped, and, being squarely over Hank, 
mashed him deep in the snow. It was not long until 
I rolled the bear off Ranger Hank, and Mr. Bear 
went tumbling down the snowy slope, landing along- 
side the grizzly on the frozen Jake. Hank and I 
concluded to kill no more bears that day. 





At Lonesome Ledge. 


According to my memory, the story which an old 
miner told me at the Grand Pacific the other day was 
this: ‘‘ We had put up the cabin that was to be home 
to us away upon the Yallerstone, and it was in them 
times away out ov sight ov civilization. Thar was 
seven Ov us, and we was all men who had met the 
world all our lives the wrong way. I reckon thar 
wa’n’t a man who hedn’t hed the iron driv into his 
soul and lincht con the other side. Thar wa’n’t a 
man in the crowd that ever had a pleasant story for 
to tell. Thar wa’n’t a man as ever I know’d who 
ever sung a song. We called the place Lonesome 
Ledge. We didn’t git together in any formal way, 
and we never past any resolution about how good we 
were before or as how we was goin’ toreform. Ever’ 
man jist seemed as if he know’d t’other one hed a 
ombstun in his heart, and it was sacrilige to got 


nigh it. 
‘‘All but one. He was a young chap that we 
picked up on our way out. He had his hair as yillar 





as my hands, and a kind ov stoop in his shoulders as 
ef he hed a burden put onto him afore his time. But 
he had awful blue eyes that was as soft and pleadin’ 
in thar looks as the sky above us. He sed his name 
was Brixie. Ef he hed enny other we never know’d 
it, and we didn’t know whether Brixie were his front 
name or his back name, and we never axed him. He 
was as frail in his looks as one of them bean-poles 
that used to be in the garden. Ef there were enny- 
thing about Lonesome Ledge that was easy Brixie 


allus got it. One evenin’ we was all settin’ ’round 
Lonesome Ledge, each man lookin’ into the fire es 
ef he expected it was goin’ to speak. Finally one 
sez, ‘ Whar’s Brixie?’ sez he. Nobody could answer. 
Ever’ man seemed to say in his face, ‘Well, he’s 
gone, and that’s the way of all life.’ We all laid 
down on the floor, and I reckon we all went to sleep. 


Men in our station don’t stay awake ov nights. 
Next mornin’, when we woke up Brixie were on 
hand, but nobody axed him whar he’d been, and he 
never sed. Well, that thing happened ever’ few 
nights for nigh onto three months, and still nobody 
axed what it meant nor Brixie never sed a word. 

“One night wesaw him wash his face and comb his 
ha’r. He hed some trouble to get it to lay down, 
but he got it. Then he put some b’ar ile on his 
boots, and then he tuck his coat and beat it agin a 
cedar that was about as frail as he were. And then 
he put it on and walked away. Still no man axed a 
question. He were gone the next night, and the 
next, and the next, until thar was enough nights to 
make a week, and enough weeks to make a month. 
Stil no man axed a question. One night when we 
wus all about to stretch out we heerd a knock at the 
door. If a bar ora painter ora kyoot hed walked 
in we would hev thought nothin’ about it, but to 
hear a knock on the door of Lonesome Ledge were a 
strange thing, and made us all look at each other. 
We didn’t know what to say or do. I reckon no man 
in Lonesome Ledge hed heard a knock on tke door for 
more’n a year. But finally one ov the boys got up, 
and, shakin’ as ef he hed the ager, he sez: ‘Why 
don’t you come in, thar’s the latch string on the out- 
side,’ sez he. The door opened and thar were Brixie, 
and by his side thar werea shy-lookin’ thing that were 
awoman. It werethe fust woman we'd seed in overa 
year. Brixie jist brought her in, and he jist sez 
‘Mrs. Brixie, wife ov Brixie.’ 

“‘T never forgit that night. She made us a supper 
with them little hands; she washt up the tins, and 
then she sot down in front ov the fire, and I know 
hers were the sweetest song that ever were sung in 
them mountains. Then weall got up and formed a 
girkle about her and took her hand, and all at onct 
somethin’ seemed to loosen the iron in our hearts and 
thaw us out. We knowed now why Brixie hed gone 
away ov nights, and that night we all slept out on the 
around except Mr. and Mrs. Brixie. Well, sir, not 
to tire you, Lonesome Ledge were broke up, and we 
re all goin’ back to where we come from in the East 
years ago. All on account of Mrs. Brixie, whose 
purty face and sweet songs fetched us back to our 
senses and made men ovus. That’s howI happened 
to be here to-night.’’ 





Indian Method of Hunting Antelope. 


The Mandan Pioneer relates a curious occurrence. 
It says that antelope are more numerous this fall 
than ever betore known along the Missouri division 
of the Northern Pacific. Herds of from 50 to 150 
are seen daily along the track in the Curlew Valley 
and in the vicinity of Knife River and other points 
west from there. On Monday Captain Wrenshall, 
Superintendent Green and Roadmaster Ray, in the 
special car Crow Wing, attached to freight train No. 
15, witnessed a novel and successful mode of hunt- 
ing antelope. As the train pulled into South Heart, 
four antelope, surrounded and coralled by bears in a 
small valley near the track, were discovered. The 
engineer slowed up the train a little and Captain 
Wrenshall got out his Winchester and took a shot at 
one of the bears. The motion of the ‘train marred 
his aim and the bullet missed its mark. And 


luckily so, for that instant up rose the supposed bear, 
and shaking off a blanket revealed an Indian. The 
other bears showed up in like manner. The Indians, 
by getting upon all fours and fixing up their brown 
blankets into a resemblance of ears, nose, tail and 
legs, made themselves a close counterfeit of cinnamon 
bears, which struck panic into the hearts of the 
foolish antelope and placed them in such position 
that they were about to fall an easy prey to their 
real assailants—the Indians. Having discovered 
his mistake Captain Wrenshall began shooting at the 
antelope and killed several. . 
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An Account of the Mineral Wealth Lately Found 
in Washington Territory. 


Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
ELLENSBURGH, Kittitas Co., W. T., } 
September 29, 1884. J 
Co-extensive and important with the agricultural 
resources of Central Washington Territory is the 


varied mineral wealth awaiting only the magic whis- | 


tle of the ‘‘iron horse’’ to attain the world-wide 
prominence now alone accorded to mining regions — 
the general formation and output of which is of such 
character as to guarantee profitable production dur- 
ing the natural life lease of several successive owner- 
North and west of the Columbia River, in an 
from the Cascade 


ships. 
extensive spur or ‘‘ break-off’’ 
Mountains, the Yakima, Cle-Elum, Teanaway,Swauk, 
Peshastan, and lesser streams of the Yakima basin 
have their source. 
MOUNT STEWART, 

the highest peak next north of Mount Tacoma, is al- 
most centrally situated between the headwaters of 
the streams named and those of the Wenachie, which, 
marking the northeastern boundary of Kittitas County, 
ultimately empties into the Columbia River. Stand- 
ing near the summit of granite-ribbed, perpetually 
snow-capped Mount Stewart, variously estimated atan 


altitude of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, the mineral-bearing | 


character of the vast scope of surrounding country 
presented to the eye is at once determined by the 
marked contrast between its brilliant-hued mineral- 
stained surface outlines,and the grimly somber snow- 
crested main range, or the less pretentious densely 
timbered sand-capped foot hills, together marking the 
western and eastern ‘‘ side lines’’ of a mineral belt, 
the extent and actual value of which beyond wide 
and genuine worth is as yet a mere matter of nar- 
nowly circumscribed occasional camp fire conjecture. 
A few miles below the mouth of the Wenachie a mass- 
ive porphyry belt crops boldly above the adjoining 
formations and follows a northwest course throughout 
the entire region in hand. Every stream cutting this 
belt carries more or less fine gold in its wash. Gener- 
ally capped with the neighboring country rock, the 
porphyry puts in a surface appearance at several points 
along a distance of forty miles. Ineach instance valu- 
able mineral-bearing rock has been discovered in close 
proximity thereto. The oldest of these discoveries 
are comprised in what is known as the 
PESHASTAN MINING DISTRICT, 

situated some forty miles north of Ellensburgh. In 
this camp quartz mining has been carried on after a 
fashion forseveral years. The ‘‘Shafer,’’ ‘‘ Humming 
Bird,’”’ ‘‘Bob Tail,’’ ‘‘Summit Pocket,’’ ‘‘ Pole 
Pick,’’ ‘‘Tip Top’ and ‘Golden Phoenix’’ repre- 
sent the principal discoveries. Assaying $30 to 
$3,000 in gold per ton the quartz yield of each is 
very similar in character. Comparatively free 
milling near the surface, as water level is ap- 
proached, sulphuret ore, requiring chlorination 
working, predominates. By the use of ‘‘ arastas ’’ and 
a plain little six-stamp water mill but eight to sixty 
dollars per ton has been extracted from the product of 
these.mines, while the greater value in the shape of 
sulphurets has passed off in the “‘tailings.’’ Last 
season twenty-two persons were employed by the 
‘*Shafer,’’ ‘“‘ Pole Pick ’’ and ‘‘ Tip Top’’ owners, but 
to-day with fully 1,000 tons of excellent quartz in sight, 
the Shafer mill and mine are shut down simply because 
the owners are not sufficiently skillful to properly 
work the quartz and have not the capital necessary 
to procure suitable machinery and competent work- 
men. Negotiations are pending which may place 
the Shafer property in abundantly able hands, in 
which event a custom mill will be erected in the 
camp, thus making development of the adjacent 
** prospects ’’ possible. Fifteen miles south of Pesh- 
astan and twenty-five miles from Ellensburgh is lo- 


cated the 


” 
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SWAUK MINING DISTRICT, 
chiefly noted for its placer deposits, from which 
$50,000 to $75,000 have been extracted in nug- 
get gold. The pay is found in an old channel which 
cannot be traced above the mouth of Becker Creek, 
yet much of the gold has the appearance of having 
being washed a long distance. Nuggets have been 
found weighing from $100 tg upwards of $750 each, 
and a perplexing feature in the matter of arriving at 


a satisfactory conclusion as to the source of the | 


placer deposits is found in the fact that many of the 
nuggets, mixed with a sort of porphyritic quartz or 
‘*spar,’’? appear to have been freshly broken from 
veins of that character occurring in the mountain 
beyond which the old channel is not higher trace- 
able. The gravel deposit in and about the discovery 
is deep, the pay spotted, and water for extensive 
working difficult to procure. Hence placer mining 
has thus far been confined to ‘drifting ’’ and ground 
sluicing in a limited way simply for the bed rock 
gold. Beautiful wire gold specimens, in every im- 
aginable shape and design, are found in these placers. 
As much as $1,100 in spiral and other curious wires 
| having been taken from a single crevice. The bed 
rock, alternately slate and sandstone, occasionally 
| carries small seams of coal, and here the (to me at 
least) strange anomaly has been presented of bitu- 
minous coal and native gold in the same crevice. 
Hydraulic mining has recently been undertaken upon 
a small scale, and it is highly probable that in the 
near future water sufficient for extensive working 
will be carried by ditch and flume upon an immense 


AURIFEROUS GRAVEL DEPOSIT, 
appearing to mark the point at which the ancient 
stream emptied into the lake or other body of water, 
once covering what is now known as Kittitas Valley. 
This deposit is fully one-half township in extent, is 
at its greatest depth perhaps 100 feet, carries fine 
gold, and is very favorably situated for extensive 


working. 
ried twelve to eighteen miles, but as lumber, fuel 
and fencing, together with much needed water for 


irrigating purposes, can be supplied to the agricult- | 


ural settlement by the same medium, it is not likely 


will long remain unrecognized. 


GOLD-BEARING QUARTZ, 
assaying from $10 to $300 per ton and remarkably 
free in character, has been discovered in the Swauk 
district. Considerable money has been expended in 


an effort to develop the ‘‘ Homestake ’’ Company’s 


property ; but here, as in fact in almost every other 


mining enterprise undertaken in this region, the ama- | 


teur mania for tunneling upon undeveloped quartz 
prospects prevailed, and in consequence nothing be- 
yond the value and extent of highly promising ‘‘top”’ 
croppings is known. Sixty miles west of north of 
Ellensburgh upon the headwaters of the Cle-Elum, 
Teanaway, Arsycle, Fortune and Ingall’s creeks, are 
located the principal camps of the 
CLE-ELUM MINING DISTRICT, 


which, although only formally organized one year 


ago and thus far almost wholly in the hands of ama- | 
teur prospectors, but little able (financially or other- | 


wise) to accomplish more than annual representation 
work, bids fair to play a prominent part in the matter 
of oreand bullion shipments over the coming Cascade 
division of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The most 
important discoveries to date are found in and about 
Hawkins Mountain, Mineral Hill, and Mt. Stewart. 
South and west of Hawkins Mountain, the surface 
indications are so strikingly favorable for the exist- 
encé of rich and extensive mineral deposits that one 


does not require to be shown discoveries yielding | 


40 to 80 per cent copper and $2,800 silver per ton, 
or float rock carrying 36.per*cent nickel, or a con- 


siderable percentage of tin, to glean at a glancethat | 
only a happy combination of the practicable dollar | 
and the practical miner is there required to bring out | 


, @ permanent profitably productive mining camp. In 
| this vicinity are the ‘‘Bullion,’”’ ‘‘ Black Hawk,”’ 


The requisite water will have to be car- | 


the commercial value of this gold-bearing deposit | 


‘“ Copper King,”’ ‘‘ Silver Bow,”’ ‘‘ Houghton,”’ ‘‘ Cop- 
per Bottom,”’ ‘‘ California,’’ and the ‘‘ Copperhead ”’ 
discoveries and extensive claims numbers one to 
seven. The yield of these claims and their general 
conditions are so nearly alike that an intelligent idea 
of the character of each may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing list of tests made upon the Bullion Company’s 
ore. 

The first assay was made from surface ore: 


1st—Bullion Mine. 

COT asannsessicncovcososscatagecen. 04 eatenenacenl 80 per cent. 
brid achcctsidancncancinticnhaidintedphicanianers $3.14 to the ton. 
Gold trace. 

Assayor: McINTOSH, 
Portland, Or. 





2d—Bullion Mine. 
Three feet from surface in shaft. 
CONDOR. i asencccenaccsccsesscesesvascocassasses 52.90 per cent. 
IN 6 ockconcniesccceacaoasamain’ 17 oz., to ton— 2,000 Ibs. 
Gold trace. 





Assayor: SAMUEL WELLESTON, 
Newport, R. I. 
3d— Bullion Mine. 
Five feet from surface. 
CNOT a i6nnsstassccnsvoosesaeceeeds Sedeassesess 71.50 per cent. 
PO ahatandscxcdcacsccevassbacecnonacanmte .-11 oz. to the ton. 
Assayor: ALBERT B. LEEDs, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


4th —Bullion Mine. 
Ten feet from surface in shaft. 


Chemical Analysis: 


| NE ip snccsnssccacaccosssacsases inesocsdsesesce 10 per cent. 
| MEE WIRRIIDS ssasniscncoviaccssanseetescnmcacegans 10 - 

| Copper sulphuret............ccceess iahaensiiee 30 - 

| Silver ~  ~—piaanecns pescexeenmeeds 13 ‘8 

| Lead Y  ‘Manidaaveedote eiacatainciacae . 

| Antimony gray sulphuret ...........00seseeee <-* 
fH GUIs sscccodsaccscacanssansdasecnsssnacatsesions a trace 
et |  eeeivespeererocemrerr ery: sécesecccoscees 3 per cent. 
fT TING ov ciedccistndsscssovedcenccsecnece ; ees 

i Re GMI inicstccasasaaciasesabiontaceseses 15 i 

| PM scndicasaccccsinsnncesauseseuscatusasataatiauees 5 o 

} Assayor: WILL E. EVERETTE, M. D., 


Of Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 


| In the copper-silver discoveries but little has been 
| accomplished beyond representation work for the 
current year. *The “ Bullion’? Company are engaged 
in sinking a prospecting shaft, and at thirty feet had 
the good fortune to crosscut a twelve-foot. body of 
black oxide ore rated in San Francisco at $200 per 
ton. A personal examination revealed the fact, that 
at sixty feet every condition indicated the immediate 
proximity of another extensive ore body. Upon the 
north and west slope of Hawkins Mountain are the 
“*T-T-Yas,”’? ‘‘Nilson,’’ ‘‘Foster’’? and ‘‘Cle-Elum”’ 
quartz prospects. All present an encouraging sur- 
face appearance, while the ‘‘Cle-Elum,”’’ at a depth 
of sixty feet, between the walls of schistous granite, 
carries a clay gauge with four to six feet of lode mat- 
ter, and a pay streak of hard fine-grained gray 
quartz, yielding in gold and silver from $17 to 
$400 per ton. From the Cle-Elum pay streak one 
ton of $300 rock could easily be mined and as- 
sorted by a competent miner per day; but a ‘‘ mill 
run’’ upon wall and country rock and other waste 
matter yielded such unsatisfactory returns that 
work was desisted from at the depth named. Pass- 
ing up the Cle-Elum the ‘‘Ida Elmore,’’ ‘ Red 
Jacket,’’ ‘‘Madelaine’’ and ‘‘ Silver King’’ discov- 
eries, yielding on top $30 to $600 per ton, are 
noticed. Well defined and challenging favorable 
comment, the limited development speaks in forcible 
terms the lack of capital, experience, or both, upon 
part of the owners, else hoisting apparatus and a 
| candle had been needed to enable one to ‘‘bottom’’, 
the prospects. At the 
MINERAL HILL CAMP 


the same lack is still more plainly and (to the 
owners, doubtless) painfully perceptible. Here the 
**Centennial,’? ‘‘Summit,’’ ‘‘Hopeful,’’ ‘‘ Morning 
Glory,’ ‘‘Black Honey Comb” and ‘“‘ Little Pros- 
pect’? lode claims are situated in a long, regular 
mountain, traversed throughout its length by the 
primitive granite. The ‘‘Centennial’’ is a remark- 
| ably well defined prospect, carrying considerable 
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black galena in a pay streak yielding by sample as 
high as $395 in gold and silver per ton. The ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Glory,’’ ‘‘Black Honey Comb ”’ and ‘‘Little Pros- 
pect’ have scored respectively $200 gold and silver, 


175 ounces of silver and sixty dollars in gold per ton, 


and upon any one of these discoveries, a practical 
miner with sufficient means would prosecute vigorous, 
continuous work. East of Mineral Hill, in the 


vicinity of Mt. Stewart, several interesting dis- | 
Prominent among these | 


coveries have been made. 
are the ‘“‘True Fissure’? claims, the croppings of 
which carry as high as $125 gold and fifty-five ounces 
silver per ton; also the ‘‘Galena,’’ ‘‘ Lucky Jim,”’ 
‘*President,’’ ‘‘Senator’’ and ‘‘ Klonas’’ locations, 
which are chiefly noted for the amount of fine looking 
quartz in sight, concerning the value of which little 
if anything is yet known by even the locators them- 
selves. East and northeast of Mt. Stewart but little 
is known concerning the character of the country save 
what is gained by the summit bird’s-eye view. The 
prospecting season in the higher portions of the 
Cle-Elum district being limited toabout four months, 
and the pioneer prospectors having their time and 
means well taken up by representation requirements 
upon discoveries already made, a large scope of terri- 
tory must necessarily remain untouched until the 
influx of additional prospectors. The Cle-Elum Cop- 
per-Silver, or, as it is locally known, ‘‘ Smelting”’ 
camp, is particularly highly favored. The most 
skeptical concede an extensive ‘field of the ores 
named, which is also traversed by a huge high grade 
magnetic iron lode. Thirty miles of easy grade nar- 
row gauge railway will afford connection with the 
Cascade division of the Northern Pacific at the 
eastern base of the Cascade Range. Within two 
miles of the proposed railroad junction is the heart 
of the recently discovered 
TEANAWAY COKING COAL FIELD, 
located between the lower waters of the Cle-Elum 
and Teanaway creeks. This coal is pronounced an 
excellent bituminous article, the best in quality yet 
discovered in Washington Territory. Prospecting 
has developed the fact, that at least one-half a town- 
ship is underlaid with coal, consisting (as revealed by 
streams cutting the belt upon the precipitous Teana- 
way slope) of a twenty-two foot measure in veins 
ranging from forty-four inches clean coal to fourteen 
feet of alternately coal and slate. With convenient 
coking coal, abundant timber, water, grass and 
immediate proximity to an extensive highly produc- 
tive agricultural region, in which supplies of all 
kinds will ever be afforded at reasonable prices, it 
certainly seems safe to assert, that shipping facilities, 
ushering in as they must, enterprise, capital and 
competent experience, are alone required to enable 
not only the Cle-Elum district, but the Yakima basin 
at large to take front rank among the natural wealth 
yielding regions developed in the Pacific Northwest. 
H. C. WALTERS. 
oni 
Whoop up the Town. 





Here is a suggestion by the Heppner Times worthy 
the attention of the citizens of all new Western 
towns. A town is not built up unless the citizens 
build it up with all their hearts. They must become 
inspired by faith that there is a bright future for it. 
Every one must lend a helping hand to further the 
good work, that it may make what it is desired to be. 
There must be a local pride — a local public opinion 
which moulds the sentiment must predominate —if 
prominent prosperity is had. There must not be too 
much hesitation in making sacrifices in the faith 
that the town will have a better future. The people 
must show their works. Puttheir hands down deep 
into their pockets, take them out full of money, in- 
vest in public enterprises in the town, and work 
with a hearty will to whoop it up. 





A Pendleton girl writes to her lover: ‘‘I watch 
for your coming each evening, when the Sunset 
Gates are ajar; look out for the dog at the portal, 
and I’ll keep an eye on papa.’’— Heppner( Or.) Gazette. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DAKOTA CROP NOTES. 





FIFTY-ONE bushels and one peck per acre of wheat 
was raised by a Mr. Rush of Codington County. 


AT the Yankton Fair there were on exhibition 
ninety-two samples of apples grown in Dakota. 


FRED L. DAvis threshed about ten acres of wheat 


| on Mr. L. Russell’s farm, in Strabane Township 





near Larimore, that averaged forty-six and one-fourth 
bushels per acre. 

THE Henry Eagle notes one farmer in that vicinity 
who has raised a crop of peanuts. There are few 
things that cannot be grown somewhere in the Terri- 
tory. The largest and most unprofitable crop this 
year is the crop of politicians. No failure anywhere 
is reported. 


TuHos. WELLS brought to our office Saturday fifteen 
potatoes which filled a half bushel measure heaping 
full. He planted six potatoes last spring, and this 


fall dug three and one-half bushels as the yield of 
the six potatoes planted. He also brought a quan- 
tity of fine, large onions, many of them measuring 
sixteen inches in cireumference.—Lisbon Star. 


A. B. STONE, of section 20-134-02, threshed out 
twenty bushels of wheat and seventy-two bushels of 
oats per acre. He raised 150 bushels of potatoes from 
an acre of ground, some of which weigh twenty-two 
ounces. He had two’ acres seeded to timothy and 
clover that looked very promising. Mr. Stone grew 
strawberries this season that measured three and a 
half inches in circumference. He has raspberry 
bushes three feet high; has plum, cherry, apple, 
box-elder and other trees, growing thriftily.—Fargo 
Argus. 

THE Milnor Teller says of corn-raising in Sargent 
County in the north: Charles Finch and Green Tay- 
lor, Jr., young farmers, called at this office, bringing 
a bunch of corn of the improved flint variety, the 
seed of which was shipped from Canada. Mr. Finch 
says he raised ten acres of corn this year, which 
will yield more than 100 bushels of ears to the 
acre. There is no question but that North Dakota 
can grow as good corn as Illinois or Iowa, providing 
suitable soil is found, and Sargent and Day counties 
seem to be especially adapted to corn-growing. The 
ears Mr. Finch showed us measured from ten and 
a half inches to thirteen in length. It will not be 
long until the farmers generally raise corn and hogs, 
and then the low prices of wheat will not be such a 
bugbear in the way of prosperity. 

THE Cooperstown Courier says: In answer to our 
call for reports of wheat yields from Griggs County far- 
mers, we have received the following: 

Esten Johnson had a yield of 34 bushels per acre, 
on 100 acres. 

The general yield in the county is about 25 bushels 
to the acre. 

On section 5, 146-59, R. C. Cooper threshed, from 
120 acres, 4,200 bushels of No. 1 hard. 

Peter Cameron reports a wheat yield per acre as 
follows: ten-acre field, 34; seventeen-acre field., 32; 
thirty-nine acre field, 26; eleven-acre field, 22. 

Ninety acres of S. Goldthrite’s wheat averaged 36 
bushels per acre; a 25-acre field averaged 44 bushels 
to the acre. The same land has in previous years 
raised 110 bushels of oats to the acre. 


8. PELTON writes as follows about corn-raising in 
North Dakota to the Dickinson Press: Mr. E. Hughes’ 
letter, just received from Antelope, informs me that 
the white flint eight-rowed corn which we planted 
there May 24, is well matured and Mr. Harndon is 
putting it up for seed. Stalks well set with ears 
twelve to fourteen inches long. Mr. H. also says 
that Mr. Underhill and his party have arrived with 
five car loads of goods, stock and lumber for thgir 
new settlement. Mr. Hughes and the first settlers 
had fine crops the past season. There is still much 
good vacant land near Antelope that will probably be 


taken soon, when we may look for a flourishing | 


young town at that station. The location is good 
and such energetic men as Mr. Hughes do not neglect 
good opportunities for advancing their own or their 
neighborhood interests. This season has established 
the fact beyond a doubt that all the varieties of corn, 
dent, will all produce good crops in this country and 
come to perfect maturity. The three varieties make 
from the Ree or squaw corn to the white flint and 


very large crops on sod. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 





INJURIOUS ORTHOGRAPHY. 


A wandering tribe, called the Siouxs, 
Wear moccasins, having no shiouxs. 
They are made of buckskin, 
With the fleshy side in, 
Embroidered with beads of bright hiouxs. 


When out on the war path, the Siouxs 
March single file—never by tiouxs— 
And by Blazin the trees 
Can return at their ease, 
And the way through the forests ne’er liouxs. 


All new-fashioned boats he eschiouxs, 
And uses the birch-bark caniouxs; 

Those are handy and light, 

And, inverted at night, 
Give shelter from storms and from diouxs. 


The principal food of the Siouxs 

Is Indian maize, which they briouxs, 
And hominy make. 
Or mix them a cake, 

And eat it with pork, as they chiouxs. 


Now doesn’t this spelling look ciouxrious? 
’Tis enough to make any one fiouxrious ! 
So a word to the wise: 
Pray our language revise, 
With orthography not so injiouxrious. 








PAYING FOR VALUE RECEIVED.— ‘‘ How much 
did Mr. Smith give you at his wedding?’’ asked a 
minister’s wife of her husband. ‘‘Two. dollars.’’ 
“Well, that’s a very insignificant sum for a rich 
man like Mr. Smith to pay fur sucha service.’’ ‘‘It 
does seem a small amount,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but you 
must remember that he has been married before.”’ 


THE WAR IN THE EAst.—A telegram from the 
Chinese Embassy announces that Chow-Chow has 
been bombarded by the French and that a large army 
of Chinese laundrymen, under the command Li-Like 
Theduce, is garrisoned at Too-Lung. This is regarded 
as an unnecessary precaution, as Admiral Jonni- 
frenche says that he has no intention of attacking 
Too-Lung, but will concentrate his efforts on Jus- 
Tlung-Enuf. 

Old man—‘‘ My son, you don’t appear to know 
any more after your four years at college than you 
did when you started.’”’ Young man— ‘‘I was No.1 
in gymnastics.’’ ‘‘Gymnastics don’t earn bread and 
butter.’’ ‘* But see what splendid physical health I 
have. I just tell you what, the gymnastic professor 
did not let any grass grow under our feet. There’s 
not a young man in the country with such a stock of 
muscles as I gained at college.’’ ‘‘Ah, in that case 
it is all right. I’!l apprentice you toa blacksmith.”’ 


‘*Will you pull the bell?’ she asked of a man 
across the aisle as the car reached the corner. ‘‘ No, 
madam,’’ he answered with a bow ; ‘‘but I will be 
most happy to pull the strap which rings the bell.” 
“Ah! but never mind! The strap is connected 
with two bells, and you might stop the wrong end of 
the car!’ And the look she turned upon him was 
full of triumph veneered with cayenne pepper.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


‘For ten years past,’’ said the new boarder, ‘‘my 
habits have been regular as clock-work. I rose on 
the stroke of six; half an hour Jater I sat down to 
breakfast ; at seven I was at work; dined at twelve, 
ate supper at six, and was in bed at 9:30; ate only 
hearty food, and hadn’t a sick day in all that time.”’ 
‘* Dear me,’’ said the deacon, in sympathetic tones, 
‘‘and what were you in for?’ And in the awful 
silence that followed you could hear the hash grate 
its teeth.— Burdette, in Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m a well known man, 
I’ma New Yorker, and my name is a familiar one to 
the American people.’’ ‘‘ Were you a general in the 
war, stranger?’’ ‘‘No,sir. I fitin the war, but not 
as a general.’’ ‘‘Congressman, perhaps, or governor 
of some State.’”’ ‘‘No, sir. I’m not a politician 
nor a statesman; I’m a private citizen, and proud to 
say it.’’ ‘‘Well, if you are not a great soldier. or 
statesman, what, is it that has made your name a 
familiar one throughout the country? Who are 
you?” “I’m John Smith.’’— Drake’s Travelers Mag- 
azine. 

HE WANTED THE MEDICINE.—In a suburban 
town, where ‘‘local option’’ decreed that a physi- 
cian’s prescription must precede a sale of liquor, a 
man entered a drug store and called for a pint of 
whisky. ‘‘Have you a prescription?’’ inquired the 
druggist. ‘*What’s that?’’ asked the applicant. 
The law was explained, and the customer rejoined : 
““Wall, I’m an invalid. Where can I find a doctor ?’’ 
‘‘T am a physician,’’ suggested the druggist. ‘‘ You 
make it out, then,’’ said the invalid. This was done, 
the whisky put up, and delivered with the gentle 
words: ‘‘A dollar and ahalf.’’ ‘‘ Whuffor?’’ in- 
quired the invalid. ‘‘A dollar for the prescription 
and fifty cents for the whisky.’’ ‘‘ Wall, I guess I 
don’t care for the ’scription; s’mother feller may want 
it,” said the invalid, as he threw down a half-dollar 
and escaped. 
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CYRUS W. FIELD’S OBSERVATIONS. 





After his return from his trip through the North- 
ern Pacific belt, Cyrus W. Field talked in this way 
to areporter of the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

‘*We have had a most delightful time,’’ he said. 
‘* Eighteen days since we left here and not a drop of 
rain. We have crossed the Rocky Mountains four 


times, and I think we have seen all there was to be | 


seen. We left here, went west over the Northern 


Pacific, stopped a time at Helena, went into the | 
National Park, thence to Portland and up to Tacoma | 


and Seattle and into British Columbia, back again to 
Fargo and to Winnipeg, along the Canadian Pacific 
just as far as we could go, and then back to Winni- 
peg and to the eastern extremity of the road to Lake 
Superior, back to Winnipeg and over the St. Paul, 


| north of Tuscarora. 








aging. Then came Villard and his epoch, and they 
said it was a bubble again. People knew little 
about it, and were ready to believe it was a bubble. 
But it isn’t anything of the sort. It is a most sub- 
stantially built road through a wonderfully produc- 
tive country —a country that is going to make traffic 
all along its line. All that is wanted now is people. 


| 
| 
| 


I tell you the political center of this country is yet | é 
| together that they might well be called one season. 


to be west of the Mississippi. 





oo 


REMARKABLE LUMINOUS SHRUB. 





| There is a most remarkable tree or shrub in a | 
| small gulch near some springs about twelve miles | 


It is about six or seven feet in 


| height, with a trunk which, at its base, is three 


Minneapolis & Manitoba Road to this city by day- | 


light. We have enjoyed it all immensely. Every 
facility has been afforded us to see the road and the 
country. 
vation platform was found convenient and enjoyable. 
I have gathered an immense amount of facts and 
figures about the roads and the country. Portions of 
the lines that we traveled over in the night going out 
we traveled over in the daytime in returning, and so 
have seen all there was to be seen. I have found 
both the Northern Pacific and Canadian Pacific built 
in the most substantial manner—surprisingly good 
roads, considering their newness— with good road- 
bed, good bridges, and substantial buildings. All 
the country they traverse needs is men, women and 
children. Along the Northern Pacific there isn’t a 
mile of country that doesn’t mean an immense carry- 
ing trade for the railroad. From here to the Mis- 
souri and beyond the country is an agricultural one 
without a superior. Then comes the grazing lands, 
and beyond them the mines, and then the agricult- 
ural lands of Oregon. Oregon is to be a great State. 
It is surprising how rapidly it is developing, and the 
superior class of people that are being attracted to 
it. Then there are the fisheries on the Pacific Coast. 
No one can appreciate how large a future the road and 
the country have before them. Why there is water 
power out there for a world of industry. The mines, 
too, are to prove no inconsiderable source of traffic to 
the road. For instance, one mine that a year ago 
didn’t yield the road one dollar of revenue, now 
gives it $600 per day. I saw one flock of sheep con- 
sisting of 44,000 head. They had never known a 
day’s shelter except such as heaven gave them, and 
were not the worse for it. I asked one stockman 
what it cost him a head to take care of his cattle. 
He figured it over and told me abouta dollar a head a 
year. Just think of that! He said he had never 
found it necessary to feed his herds. There was 
nothing to do but to brand them and turn them loose. 
They multiply with rapidity and practically care for 
themselves. The Bad Lands, believed to be worth- 
less, have proven the best of grazing lands, and 
the hillsafford shelter for the cattle when the storms 
come. The cattle are first todetect the approach 
of a storm and seek the hills and their protection. 
I tell our breeders that they can afford to sell their 
lands at any price, or for no price at all, to people 
who will go into this country and settle it up. 
Every person who settles along the line of the road is 
a feeder to it. The road will be called upon to draw 


? wage , hi ned i 
out something for him, and to return something he | of it, ia made up of people from the mest refined as- 


may produce.”’ 


We traveled by special car, and the obser- | 


times the size of a man’s wrist. It has innumerable 
branches and twigs, and resembles somewhat the 
barberry tree or bush indigenous to certain localities 
in the Eastern States. But its only remarkable 
characteristic is its foliage, which at certain seasons of 


| the year is so luminous that it can be plainly dis- 





‘* Then you think the Northern Pacific, as a prop- | 


erty, has a future before it?’’ 
‘* A great future. There can be no question about 


it. I had been in every State in the Union except | 


country along the road, but you can’t appreciate it 
by reading about it. I have never been more sur- 
prised. There is little in the facts to have war- 
ranted the last break in the Northern Pacific stocks. 
But there was the financial panic of 1873 and the 
Jay Cooke failure, and they said the Northern Pacific 
was a bubble. We knew little then of the country 
it was to traverse, and heard much that was discour- 


tinguished on the darkest night for a distance of more 
than a mile, while in its immediate vicinity it emits 
sufficient light to enable a person to read the finest 
print. Its foliage is extremely rank, and its leaves 
resemble somewhat in size, shape and color, those of 
the aromatic bay tree of California. The luminous 
property is evidently parasitic, and consists of a sort 
of gummy substance, which, upon being transferred 
by rubbing toa person’s hand, imparts to it the same 
apparently phosphorescent light, while that on the 
leaf entirely disappears. The only reasonable ex- 
planation for this phenomenon that we can imagine, 
is that the leaves possess some quality which either 
generates or attracts phosphoric matter. The Indians 
regard it with superstition, and will not approach it 
even in the day time if they can possibly avoid it. 
They have a name for it which, literally interpreted, 
signifies “‘ witch tree.’’ An old Shoshone informed 
the writer that there were but two others in the en- 
tire country, but the closest questioning failed to 
elicit the slightest information in regard to the local- 
ities. He would only shake his head gravely and 
ejaculate, ‘‘ bad medicine.’’—TZuscarora (Nev.) Times. 
Review. 


A LAND TO RISE IN. 





From the Tacoma Ledger. 

Many of our citizens will remember Wm. Hem- 
street, the Brooklyn stenographer, whose genial man- 
ner won him the friendship of a large number during 
a stay in the city the past summer. He seems to 
have been equally taken with this country and the 
people, and in a letter to the New York Commercial 
Advertiser says, among other things, the following: 


TACOMA, W. T., Aug. 28, 1884. 

This is a land to rise in for all persons—for the 
man who has only money enough to pay his fare 
hither, and him who has enough money to take more 
ease. Labor will find here immediate and lucrative 
engagement, and money in sums from $300 upwards 
the best returns. A rich soil, incoming people, a 
selected and favorite spot for capitalists, equable 
climate and every social institution— except snob- 
bery and flunkeyism—perfectly organized. What 
more can be asked of a new country? And those 
who have remained here have thrived. The great 
black stumps, logs, brambles, shanty streets and im- 
penetrable forests have made many homesick and 
turned them back. But society here, the active part 


sociations of the East, young men of the best families 
and names. Sometimes I think the Territory has 
haf a culling of the choice spirits of the East. The 
prominence in the churches and the Y. M. C. A. of 
the most active business young men of the towns is a 


| marked feature of society on Puget Sound. The 
Oregon up to this trip, and I had read about the 


puritanic element of the United States possesses the 
politics, the business, and the social influences of 
Washington Territory. It is a State all but the 
name, and a very patriotic people, too. Local gov- 
ernments, a territorial code, and even party machin- 
ery from the ward, town and county up to the terri- 
torial system, attest the intellectual activity of the 
people. No more smart men are needed here. 
Should the Territory become a State next year there 
are men enough here to fill all its offices with credit 
to the nation for the next fifty years. W. H. 


| every owner in the district. 





ROUNDING UP CATTLE. 





From the Omaha Herald. 


The busy times are confined to the round-up seas- 
ons, of which there are nominally two, although the 
first, which begins about May 20 and continues until 
June J, and the second, commencing some three weeks 
later and continuing well into August, are so nearly 


At these round-ups certain designated men, accom- 
panied by a foreman or captain, start from some given 
point and travel over all the ranges in their district. 
They take with them wagons containing supplies 
sufficient for their probable stay, and the brands of 
As the work is very 
severe upon the horses, especially in ‘‘cutting out’’ 
from the herd, each man has from six to eight horses, 
riding one, herding the others and driving them 
along with the wagons. In active work a horse 
should be changed every three or four hours, and 
the rider, when he feels that his animal is exhausted, 
rides up to the herd, lassoes another, and, quickly 
changing the saddle, sets his tired horse free. At 
the round-up all the cattle in the district are gath- 
ered together in one vast herd and driven to the ren- 
dezvous near the center of the district. The work 
of identification and branding the calves then begins. 
The ownership of the calves is ascertained from the 
brand of the mother, and a similar brand is placed 
upon the offspring. 

It happens, however, that in numerous instances 
the calves become separated from their mothers, and 
it is a matter of impossibility to ascertain their 
owners. These estrays are called ‘‘ mavericks,’’ and 
become the joint property of the association of the 
round-up district in which they are found. These 
mavericks are, by a rule of the Colorado associations, 
sold to the highest bidders among their members at 
the end of the season, and the proceeds paid in the 
general fund provided for the maintenance of the 
organization. The receipts thus realized frequently 
amount to the handsome sum of from $3,000 to $5,000 
per year in each district. At the second later 
round-up the same branding process is carried out, 
and the additional feature of ‘‘ gathering beef’’ is 
added. This consists in selecting such cattle as are 
in desirable condition for shipment, and may include 
all of the different brands. An inventory is made of 
the cattle so selected and a copy forwarded to the 
different inspectors and agents along the line of 
route the cattle will be driven or carried to market, 


as well as to the parties to whom they are consigned. 
When the cattle are gathered and the branding of 
the calves completed, the work of separating the 
herds begins, and the difficult task of placing the 
cattle of each brand in separate herds is accomplished. 
These are then driven to their proper ranges by the 
herders. 

The round-up party, which is in considerable 
numbers, is generally accompanied by a man or men 
from each surrounding district and from the adjacent 
States and Territories, who are furnished with all 
the brands of their districts or states, and who are 
present for the purpose of identifying any cattle 
which may have strayed from the ranges of other 
districts. Owing to the seeming facility with which 
this class of property might be stolen, the greatest 
precautions are taken, of course, to prevent cattle 
stealing, and to this end the police and inspection 
service is rendered as nearly perfect as possible. 
There are employed in Colorado alone upward of 
thirty stock inspectors or detectives, who are con- 
stantly traveling over the State, examining hides in 
butchering establishments and inspecting brands, 
especiully at shipping points. Their operations, 
however, are not confined to this State alone, but 
extent to all points whence cattle are shipped. Some 
are stationed at Kansas City, Omaha, Pacific Junc- 
tion on the Burlington and Missouri, and other 
points on the routes to market. These men exercise 
the right to examine all manifests and compare 
them with the brands of the cattle shipped and also 
with lists which they have with them. 

If they discover in the shipment different brands 
from those on the manifests, they cause the arrest of 
the shipper if they believe the animals stolen ; other- 
wise they demand and receive payment for the 
strange brands. and turn over the amounts so 
received to the proper owners, so that with an honest 
enforcement of this rule cattle stealing is next to 
impossible. 
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DEAD IN THE GRAVE HE DUG. 





Correspondence New York Sun. 


EAGLE City, Idaho.—Old Jim Beatty came in 
here with the big rush last spring” He was out of 
money when he got into camp, and, as he could not 
pick up gold in the streets, he went crazy. His in- 
sanity was of the harmless kind. He was quiet, and 
never troublesome. Sometimes he seemed to forget 
to eat. All the other unfortunates were always hun- 
gry. Whether flour was $10 or $100 a barrel made 
no difference. They had to be fed. Old Jim would 
go around looking pale and weak, with his joints 


working loosely and his clothes daily growing toobig | 
It was | 
known that he had nothing, and that he was not | 


for him, but he never asked for anything. 


right in the head, buteverybody took it for granted 
that somebody else was feeding him. 

One day several of the men were discussing the 
best means of ridding the camp of the beats when a 
bystander said they had better not toucholdJim. He 
did no harm, and he never asked for grub. 
agreed that he should not be molested. Then some- 
body expressed a curiosity to know how and where 
he got his meals. No one in the crowd knew any- 
thing about him. One of the men said he would 


make it a point to find out. Perhaps the old fello® 
was starving. Just then old Jim came along, walk- | 


ing feebly, and looking weary and haggard. One of 


the boys asked him if he was hungry, and he went 


off into a long and weird story about adiscovery that 
he had made. 
listened, plying him with questions occasionally. 


“‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘I’ve got a claim up the | 


creek here a ways that will make us all rich. I 
haven’t said anything about it, for I wanted to make 
sure. I dreamed it all out one night when I was 
asleep on the mountain. It came to me justas plain 
as anything. I know there’s gold there, and I want 
to get you boys to help me a little with it and we’ll 
divide. There’s a mountain of it with just a crustof 
rock on the outside. 
that is all I want. 
and you can help yourselves. ” 

‘*Touched,’’ said one of the boys, pointing to his 
own head, and the rest of the crowd nodded. 


| he had been digging. A cave-in had occurred, and 
| old Jim was in there beyond a doubt.” They got 
others to helpthem, and after a little patient digging 
they came upon the old fellow’s body. He had been 
killed in his first drift. 

Funerals are expensive in this country, and none 
too elegant at best. It was agreed that a funeral 
would do him no good. They left him in the hole 
he had dug, covering it up once more, and on a big 


| stone which was rolled in place on the mountain side 


they scratched the inscription: ‘‘Old Jim Beatty’s | 


It was | 


The boys gathered around him and | 


If I can get through the crust | 
T’llrun tunnels all through it | 


“*T’ve located it all,’’ said old Jim slowly, ‘‘but I | ‘ 
| sota fourth and Washington fifth; while in final 


can’t seem to do much work on it. 
old. Can’t you help mea bit?”’ 


I’m getting too 


of the men handed him a flask of liquor, of which he | 


and he devoured it with wolfish avidity. 


‘It’s a shame to let an old timer like Jim starve | 


in that way,’’ observed a young and stalwart pros- 
pector. ‘‘ Let’sfill him up.’’ 

They took him to a cabin near by and made him 
a meal, and when he had slept a while they gave him 
more to eat. Then they told him to come there when 
he was hungry and they would see about his mine. 
Two or three days later a party of them went with 
him to his gold mountain, as he called it. It was 
just like thousands of others, with no more sign of 
gold in its composition than of diamonds. But they 
humored him with his notion. They fed him and 
gave him strength, and told him to dig away. They 
would help him after a while. 

Every day the old man would set out to his work 
with some cheeryremark. He had got almost to the 
gold. One or two days more would reveal it. Then 
he began to bring home handfuls of earth and rock 
and gravel to be examined. The boys looked at the 
stuff patiently and said it appeared promising. After 
a while he grew discouraged and said they would 
have to help him. He knew it was there, but he 
feared he could not reach it. A day was set on 
which two of the men were to go with him and see 
what he had accomplished. This satisfied him, and 
he started out happy. That night he failed to ap- 
pear. The next day came and went without him, 
and the men began to wonder where he was. On 
the third day two of them volunteered to go out and 
search for him. They found the place at last where 


| of 132,973 acres of final entries. 





The old man appeared to be almost gone, and one Minnesota fourth and California fifth. 


mine.’’ 
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DAKOTA LEADS THE VAN. 





The clerks in the general land office are rapidly 
| completing the statistics which will go to make 
| up the annual report of the commissioner. 


area of original and final homestead entries for 1883 
| and 1884. From this statement it appears the num- 


less than it was last, when the area of final home- 
steads was 441,160 acres greater. The area of origi- 
| nal homesteads for 1884 being 7,831,509, and of final 
| homesteads 2,945,574. The area of original and final 
homesteads by States and Territories for 1884 is as 
follows : 







Original Final 
e Homesteads. Howmesteads. 
i inis:isikcncinssada tation dginpstannese 284,996 131,955 
MII ciiicisexntniisaventnescecssissinsnesese 14,762 4,534 
SEE 275,167 135,067 
Ries 6hiscuncsnsideokes«ehedecensaaninns 427,701 159,577 
SONI pi stiiene2cdpabsiSnsesdasdicoecaticcin 198,394 64,303 
BN stinsaciaccse snssinicesheuiansebseiaal 2,161,267 397,817 
NRT Sema: 286,613 68,812 
Idaho ...... 118,071 32,912 
Illinois . 184,000 enpuaoes 
Indiana 40,000 
| lowa.... 2,293 618 
| Kansas. 513,760 698,271 
| Louisiana. aa 145,619 21,975 
BNI 5565 so) pcnaseiacsasvccaapsanessce 71,656 69,548 
Ee IILAKK ssc sas ccs assnchcconacsedsonnas 444,358 303,339 
SS eae 148,936 34,443 
St diiiininniiiguannasansennenngielis 320,649 36,514 
81,812 18,526 
| 1,362,186 375,128 
2,079 4,514 
78,528 40,215 
233.148 77,285 
40,691 57,222 
419,365 115,370 
133,241 96,938 
44,153 7,530 





It will be seen that in original entries Dakota | 


ranks first, Nebraska second, Kansas third, Minne- 


Kansas ranks first, Dakota second, Nebraska third, 
In Minne- 
sota there were 12,485 acres more of original home- 


partook sparingly. Then another offered some bread | stead entries than in 1883, and 17,101 more acres of 


final homesteads. In Dakota there was a decrease 
of 1,276,118 acres of original entries, but an increase 
In Iowa there was 
an increase of 310 acres original entries, and a de- 
crease of 1,448 acres of final entries. In Wisconsin 
the increase in original entries was 96,938 acres, in 
final entries 24,026 acres. — Washington Special. 


ee 


THE MILK RIVER COUNTRY. 





We have frequently mentioned of late the wonder- 
ful fertility of the Milk River country. A gentleman 
who has just returned from that region expresses the 
firm belief that it is a peculiarly favored section, and 
beyond question the finest agricultural land in Mon- 
tana. 


restrictions which now prevent people from locating | 


there will soon be removed, for Congress can hardly 
ignore the wishes of the people in this matter. 


so expressed themselves. 
ance of the general government to enable them to 
become self-supporting. They fully realize the fact 
that they cannot exist unless they work, and they 
seem to be willing to do this. The Government is 
furnishing them agricultural implements, and they 
are fast learning their use. 
and the possibility of the early opening of the reser- 
vation, new comers seeking homes will soon have an 
immense tract of unexcelled agricultural land from 
which to select their homesteads.—Fort Benton River 
Press. 


They | 
have just finished a comparative statement of the | 


ber of original entries this year was 340,404 acres | 


This seems to be the general impression. The | 


The | 
Indians have no use for the land; in fact, they have | 
They only wish the assist- | 


In view of these facts | 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 





P St. PAUL, MINN., Oct. 24, 1884. 

During the month of October money has been in 
active demand, not only for ordinary commercial 
requirements, but also for the movement of grain, 
etc. Notwithstanding the low prices, wheat is mov- 
ing freely, and the demand upon the banks is heavy. 
Country merchants are doing some collecting of out- 
standing accounts, and our jobbers are feeling the 
benefit of this in their collections. There has heen a 
| steady demand for loans, and the bank rates are 
firm at 8 to 10 per cent. The wholesale trade, which 
has been far larger this year than ever before, has 
been well sustained this fall, although not as active 
| as was hoped for. In dry goods trade has been very 
backward in certain lines, owing to the unusually 
warm weather during October, but the demand is 
| now being felt. Groceries are fairly active, sugars 
| having advanced } to 3 cents on all grades. Drugs 
| are steady, and an excellent and widely extended 
trade is being done. The hardware trade is steady, 
and in certain lines active. 
| Collections are improving, as before indicated, and 
the condition of general business is fairl satisfactory, 
with some very hopeful indications for the immediate 
future. The depression of the grain trade in the 
East has had a marked effect on our local markets, 
and business has been dull. The receipts have been 
fair, and there has been a moderate amount shipped 
to Milwaukee and Chicago. During the past week 
the local market has declined about 2 cents, but there 
is now a feeling of more strength, and a rise in prices 
is expected. Corn has been dull and the supply 
sufficient. Oats in light supply and in moderate de- 
mand. The demand for baled hay is stronger, timo- 
thy being scarce and higher. Barley dull. Rye 
steady. Potatoes steady; the supply is large, as also 
is the demand. 


The following quotations show present prices in St. 
Paul market: 


WueEat— No. 1 hard, 73c bid cash; 74c bid November; 82¢ 
bid May ; No.1, 62c bid cash; No. 2 hard, 68¢ bid cash; No. 2 
58e bid cash. 

Corn — No. 2, neglected ; No. 3, 47¢ bid cash. 

Oats — No. 2 mixed, 24c bid cash, November and December; 
24c bid year, 25c asked; No. 2 white, 25c bid cash; No. 3 white, 
24c bid cash. 

BARLEY — No. 2, 55¢ bid cash and November; No. 3 extra, 45c 
bid cash; No. 3, 40¢ bid cash. 

RYE— No. 3, 43c bid cash. 

MILLSTUFFs — Ground feed, $17 bid cash, $18 asked; bran, 
$6.50 bid cash. 

Hay —Baled, $8 bid cash, $8.50 asked; timothy, $10.50 bid 


cash. 

SEEDs — Flax, $1.17 bid cash; timothy, $1.20 bid cash, $1.30 
asked. 

PoTATOES — 20c bid cash, 25c asked. 

BuTTER — Good to fair creameries, 25@30c; fancy ditto, 30c 
@32c ;fancy dairy, 18@22c ; choice ditto, 14@17c; shipping, 6@9e.. 

EaeGs — 19¢ bid cash, 20c asked. 

Fruits —Cocoanuts, per 100, $4.50@5, 
Figs, 1234c per lb. Lemons, $5@5.50 per box. Apples, chuice to 
fancy, $2@5% per bbl; fair to good, $2.25@2.50. Gernian prunes, 

2@2.25 per box. California pears, $3.50@4 per box. Baltimore 
peaches, $1@1.25 per basket. California plums, $2 per box. Ba- 
nanas, $2@% per bunch, according to size. Grapes—Concord, 6 
@9c per lb; California Muscat, 2U0c perlb. Oregon peach plums, 
$2 per box. Cranberries, $2.75@3 ; er bu, $10@11 perf bbl. 

FisH —Steady ; trout, whitefish and pike, 7c; halibut, 18@ 
20¢ ; cod, 12¢; cod steak, 12@15c; mackerel, 17@20c; lobsters, 
20c; salmon, 15@18c; brook trout, 30c; smoked sturgeon, 12)4¢ 

rib 





Dates, 7@8e .per Ib. 


DRESSED MEATS—Extra choice steers, 834@9c per Ib; choice 
steers, 8@8/40; cows and heifers, 644@7c; hogs, 544@6c ; mut- 
ton, 7c; lamb, 8c; veal, average 90 to 120 Ibs, $10@10.50 per 100 
bs; heavy, $5@7 per 100 Ibs. 

Hipes—Green hides, 6c per Ib; green salted, 744@8c; dry 
salted, 914@10c; long-haired kip, 644@7c; veal kips,; sc; green 
| ealf, 10c; dry calfskin, 12@1214c; dry flint hides,12c; damaged, 
one-third off; lamb skins, 30c each ; shearlings, 15@20c. 
PouLTRY AND GAME— Chickens, 1244@14c per }b; live hens, 
| 50@60c per pair; turkeys, dressed, 10@1zc per lb; prairie chick- 
| ens, $2.50@3 der doz; mallard ducks, $2.25@2.75 per doz; teal 
$1 per doz; tame ducks, dressed, 14@15c per lb, 
PRoviIsIons — Mess pork, $16.50@17 per bbl; hams, 1A ba- 


| con, clear, 9@914c; shoulders, 734@8c; tierce lard 
lard, 814e; ae ails, 20 lbs, Gre: pails, 3 Ibs, tin Geb Ibs, 
854c; 10 lbs, 834c. Mess beef, $10@10.50; do extra, $12; dried 
beef, 1244@13c per lb. Corn beef, 2-lb cans, $2.75@3 per doz, 
wi Pers oe asnge ott ih: Mer, 44 
ALLOW—Prime, 54@! rib; No. 2, 44@ y 
Woot—Market - teady : cnvashed, 14@i5¢; washed, 18@20c, 
LuMBER—The shipments of lumber from St. Paul have been 
heavy during Octuber. Bills are being filled for winter build- 
ing enterprises in the larger cities. ee Salesmen — 
that notwithstanding the amount of lumber that has been ship- 
ped to the southwestern country, stocks have not accumulated, 


so the outlook for a good business if that direction is antici-: 


| pated. 








THE Pillsbury A mill made during the past twen- 
ty-four hours 6,197 barrels of flour. The mill has 

| been making over 5,000 barrels daily for‘}several 
weeks, but has never before been crowded to its full 

_ capacity. Monday night the men opened the two 
| enormous water wheels wide open, with the above 
result. 

| Tribune, Oct, 22. 


keg: 


The flour made fifty car loads.—Minneapolis 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 


27, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 1884. 


The main feature of thé markets the present month 
is the extremely low price to which wheat has gone. 
At one time No. 1 hard wheat sold at 71 cents, the 
lowest price ever known in this market. At New 
York the price of wheat touched its lowest point 
known for over 100 years. The Eastern markets have 
been depressed and constantly going lower ever 
since the movement of the new crop began, and the 
effect has been felt in the local markets. Duluth 
has followed Minneapolis although the range of prices 
are usually from one totwo cents higher. The receipts 
at this point have been very large until within 
the past week, when a decided falling off took place. 
This falling off is attributed in part to the very low 
prices paid in the country, and to the fact that those 
farmers who were compelled to dispose of their 
wheat as soon as threshed to meet pressing obliga- 








tions, are now through selling. |The wheal now to 
come is held by farmers who are able to control it, 
and keepit in their bins until prices suit them better. 
The receipts for the first week in October were | 
1,035,000 bushels ; the second week 1,008,000 and 
the third week 1,138,000. This week the receipts 
will be reduced by probably 200,000 bushels, but | 
the total for the month will not fall far short of 
4,500,000. The receipts at Duluth have also been 
very large, though not as heavy as at Minneapolis. 
Mr. Barnes, president of the Northern Pacific Eleva- 
tor Company, says his company had taken in at all 
its houses in Minnesota and Dakota, up to the 15th 
inst. no less than 2,372,000 bushels of wheat. This 
is about ten per centof the entire crop of Dakota. 
Last year, at this time, the aggregate receipts at the 
same elevators were 1,700,000 bushels. Their ship- 
ments to Duluth this season to the 15th have amounted 
to 1,800,000 bushels and for the same period last 
year they were not more than 960,000. The same is 
relatively true of nearly all the other elevator compa- | 
njes in the Northwest, and shows conclusively that 
the : 


FARMERS HAVE BEEN SELLING 


their wheat in spite of their protests in the early 
part of the season that they would not accept the 
low prices then prevailing. 

Every drop in the market seemed to terrify them, 
and the rush to sell became greater at every suc- 
ceeding decline until all the forced sales were made, 
when there came a slight breathing spell. Up to the 
2ist there was no diminution in receipts, but since 
théa elevator men say farmers’ deliveries have 
dropped off fully fifty per cent. The Millers Asso- 
ciation received more wheat in one week ending the 
15th than ever before, and so great was the rush that 
orders were given not to ship any more to Minneap- 
olis for atime. When prices reached 714 cents here 
the Millers Association increased their efforts to buy, 
and it is said they now have a load as large as they 
carried last year at this time. The amount of money 
sent out by the association daily about that time was 
enormous — often reaching $300,000 a day. They 
evidently believe that the bottom has been reached, 
and prudently resolved to make hay while the sun 
shines. The turning point or first check to the down- 
ward course of prices came early last week. Since 
then the market has assumed a stronger tone, and 
there has been good buying at an advance of about 
two cents from the lowest prices. The Eastern 
markets are also stronger. The highest and lowest 
prices of wheat, in this market during the present 


month ate as follows: 
Highest 





Highest. Lowest. Oct. 15, 1883. 
No. 1 Hard . 80e. 71% $1.01 
ae 68 97 
No. 1 Regular................... 72¢ 62 91 
No, 2 Regular......... . 66e. 58 68 


The above figures show the difference in prices now 
and.a year ago to be 29} cents, au appalling shrink- 
age. While there is more strength in the markets at | 
present, the-outlook for much higher j-ices is not | 


encouraging. 
wheat, there may be a temporary rise of a few cents | 
per bushel, but with practically no market abroad 
and an enormous supply at home, it is not probable 
that the advance will be great or lasting. 
only hope the farmers of the Northwest now have of 
disposing of their wheat at better prices than are 


About the | 


If farmers continue to hold their | 


| for graceful lines and arrangements. 


now prevailing, is to hold it until the scarcity causes | 


a spasmodic advance, and unload by slow degrees. 
When the increasing supplies break prices, then stop 
selling and wait for another advance. 
oo 
THE handsome typographical appearance of THE 
NORTHWEST is frequently commended by its readers. 
These compliments we ought in fairness to pass along 








+ 





curate and intelligent, and he must have a ready eye 
We may add 
that he must be in love with his trade and regard it 
as the noblest of the arts because it teaches and pre- 
serves all others. 


ss 


PREPARED FOR THE GRACE.—Colonel Bumgardner 
tatended a wedding about six miles from Atlanta one 
day last week, and, as usual, caught on early to the 
little brown jug. By the time supper was announced 
he was in his best humor and in fine appetite. He 
got the first seat at the table, and began to help him- 


| self at once, while the others decorously waited. The 
| parson eyed Bum’s assault upon the victuals with ire, 


to the St. Paul Pioneer Press establishment, where | 


the paper is printed. It is the largest and most com- 
pletely equipped printing concern northwest of Chi- 
cago, and is managed by men*who are masters of an 


art which requires for its best results artistic taste as | 


‘well as mechanical skill. A good printer, like a poet, 


RAorthwestern Real Estate. 


REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E. S. NORTON, 


322 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


H AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. . 


ST. PAUL. MINN, 


F. 4. cu. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS | 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 


Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 


The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 

We transact a general banking business, make investments 
for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P..R. R. Co. 

For advertising matter or information write to 


ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. 
La Moure, Dak. 
TOMRN J. COLEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 


G’ 84—C U 


of the programme.— Georgia Cracker. 


| 8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. 
for non-residents. 


and sternly remarked: 

‘*Brother Bumgardner, on these occasions we 
usually say a few words before eating.”’ 

Bum looked up blandiy, and replied: 

‘All right, parson; say whatever you dang please 
—you can’t turn my stomach!”’ 

There was an explosion of laughter that rattled the 
dishes, and the blessing was unceremoniously cut out 





». Ww. BRVUCBRAST, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Str. CLloup, STEARNS CouNTYy, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 


@2. 5. RUSSELL. E.G.RUSSELL. B.D. RUSSELL. 


B.S. RUSSELL & SONS, 
—>Land, Loan and Financial Agents, 


Investments made on first mortgage, netting holders 8 or 
9 per cent, payable in the East. 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


RESFrSeREewoEs: 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
G. M. TROUTMAN, Esq., Central National Bank, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. PLATT, Esq., Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 
Cc. D. BARNEY & CO., Bankers, Philadelphia. 
HON. ULYSSUS MERCUR, Supreme Court of Penna., Towanda, Pa. 
JAMES S. PARSONS, Hartford, Conn. 


WHITNEY & CO., 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 


—=| COLLECTORS |=—— 
=e" 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Wild Lands and Improved Farms. WADENA, MINNESOTA, 


MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA LANDS ! 


11800 ACRES OF LAND! 


\IN OTTER TAIL, BECKER AND POLK COUNTIES, | 

















| MINNESOTA, FOR SALE. | 


The above Lands were selected in 1877, and are well situ- 
ated and surrounded with ° prosperous farming 
y- 
They are Part of over 3,000 Acres, the Balance of which Has Been Sold 
AT $5.00 TO $8.00 PER ACRE. 
1 rin hi a will b 1d 
wa ‘on ota — . eae eel aap i Richland | ye 


kota, being Section 13, T. 134, R. 51. For particulars inquire 
at the office of this paper, or by mail of 


B. S. RUSSE* L, Jamestown, D. T. 


R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
axes paid 





comm 


References given on application. 








C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY PURE 


HOUSE PAINTS 


In Liquid and Paste Form, Ready for the Brush. 


Economy, Durability and Beauty Guaranteed, 


Putap in 44, 4, 1, 2, 5, 20 and 50 gallon pkgs. 
Sample Cards, Showing 20 Shades, Furnished on Application. 


21 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
Correspondence solicited. 








CUT AND PRESSED ~ 
BAR 
Glassware, 
Ornaments, 
and Utensils, 





THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 
Write for Catalogue. BURLEY & CO., 


83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 














THE NORTHWEST, 





NOVEMBER, 1 iain 














Horthwestern Hotels. 





BELL’S HOTETE, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
$2 per Day. 


Specialty, A No. 1 Table. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


C. HW. Dovatas, BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. ee s 
Free Buss to and from all Trains. 
RATES, $2 PER DAY. 

FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT--The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proprietor, 
VALLEY City, DAZKOTA. 


Moderate Rates. 


The Sptanu’s Rae Reson of dhe rth 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Ete. 


HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200. Open All Year. 


mR. rR. COLBURN, Proprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN, 











MANAGEMENT CHANGED 





Location Central, opposite Post Office. 














Firsts Class Accommodations ; 








Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities October 25: 


Northern Pacific Ast Mortgage Bonds.. . 101% to 102 
in. ea Sk 87 to §&7% 
- - Pend d’Oreille Div‘ . 9714* to 9884 
m4 es Missouri Div i 9u3 * to ggige 
fs “ Dividend Certificates... - to 75 
to. | ere to 25 
St Paul & Duluth Preferred cncgadcempaate to 80 
Northern Pacific common....... to 18% 
- = 6} 


Oregon Transcontinental... 





Oregon Railway & Nav.............. to 
Oregon Transcontinental 6s to 70 
Oregon Railway & Nav. Ists to 108 


* Interest, 





THE annual report of the Oregon Railway & Nav- 
igation company for the year ending June 30, shows 
total earnings, $5,364,908; operating expenses, $2,- 
882,832; net earnings, $2,482,074, to which should 
be added the balance of the general interest accounts, 
rents and sundry profits and other revenues, which 
make the total net revenue $2,784,019, which, after 
paying taxes, interest and various fixed charges, 
leaves seven per cent on the stock of the company. 
A quarterly dividend of one and a half per cent has 
been declared. 








ANGORA GOATS—Says the Livingston (Mont.) 
Enterprise: ‘‘On the divide west of here, in the 
Middle Creek Valley, a settler named Nelson has a 
flock of about fifty Angora goats, the only stock of 
that class in the county of which we have any knowl- 
edge. Their hair is long and white and soft as silk. 
Some of the bucks are very large, with enormous 
horns, and all are gentle and docile as kittens. The 
largest of the flock yielded about fifteen pounds of 
wool or hair last spring which is said to be worth, 
though this we cannot vouch for, one dollar per 
pound.’’ 


GEORGE T. WICKES, 
MINING AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 


Member of American Institute of Mining Engineers, Mining 
-— Mechanical Engineer for North Pacific Coal Co., solicits 
megan work at Helena, Bozeman, Clark’s Forks, and 
Billings. Also agent for ao. ne upon, and look- 

A 








ing after property for ——. 
G'34—CU 


EORGE T. WICKES, 
Post Office, Bozeman, Montana, 


Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM 


The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


| Exchange, from September 27 to October 25 : 








DAILY REPORTS. : 






















































































dg | de | ba [tg a8 |B | [Se | Se || Ga |e [2g [2a] 2 | dg 
1884, 8 RE | Ps (88 |Pe| s | ge [oe | a6 ae ae aegis] a a oe 
: | | : ae SEES ——eEE | 
Sept. 27........ | 1834 | 43% | 12% | 69 | 15 | 90% | 12534 | 80% | 107% | 88 | 31 ] 9134 | 12% | 29% | 12134 | 114% | 43 
Sept. 29........ | 193 | 4614 | 13% } 693g | 15 | 9134 | 12644 |*7674 #104 | 88 | S2 | 9234 | 1284 | 2034 | 122 | 113% | 48 
Sept. 30........ 21 | 46% | 143% 2 | 16 9314 | 12834 | 78% | 106 | 9 | 8294 39% 18% | 30 | 128% | 115 | 44 | 
21 | 4544 | 1436 | 73 | 19 | 9274 | 12734 | 78% | 106)5 | 90 | 82% | 9324 | 1824 | 2994 | 12294 | 114 | 4 
20 | 4484 | 1834 | 72% 1934 | 9154 127% 77% | 105% | 90 | 32 92 13 | 29% | 122% | 113 | 48 
| 19% | 48% | 1354 | 70% | 19 | 91% | 127 | 7814 | 10514 ! s9 | 31% )92 | 13 | 29%] 123 | 14 | 48% 
| 20 | 45 | 14%! 7134 19 | 92% | 128 | 79% | 10534 | 91 | 3234 | 9384] 13 | 29° | 12834 | 114 | 44 
ae | 20%4 | 4554 | 144% | 72 | 19 | 9384 | 128 | 81 | 106% | 90 | 33% | 93% | 13 | 80% | 128% | 116 | 44 
Oct. 7... | 20 | 4434] 135¢| 72 (19 | 92 | 128 | 80 | 105% | sy¥4 | 32 | 93 | 1234 | 2934 | 128 | 115 | 44% 
GUE Bisccsessis | 19% | 44% | 133, | 72 | 19 | garg | 12736 | 80 | 105% | 8634 | $134 | 9224 | 1834 | 80 | 123 | 115 | 46% 
Oct. 9... | 19%4 | 4414 | 13% | 7134 | 19 | 91% | 128%4 | 8014 | 105% | 844 31 | 92 | 13 | 30 | 128. | 115 | 45% 
Be .1Oscacsisns /18 | 42%] 13 | 7134 | 19 | 9134 | 12584 | 7954 | 10534 | 8434 | 30% | 9134 | 138 | 20%4 | 122 | 115 | 4984 
ra | ee | 18 | 4214 | 12% | 69 | 19 | 8994 | 12494 | 78% | 10514 me 8134 | 29% | 90% | 12% | 29 | 121 | 114 =| 44% 
i 19 | 4334 | 131% | 70 | 19 | 908% | 12534 | 7934 | 10544 | 82% | 30%] 91 | 13 | 28 | 121%] 114 | 43% 
a. ee | 1934 | 44 | 138g | 70 | 1934 | 919% | 12724 | 80% | 10534 | | 83% | 31%, | 92%4/ 13 | 29 | 122 | 114 | 494 
Oct. 15......00 1834 | 42% | 12% | 71 | 19 | 90 | 126% | 79 | 105 | 81 | 30%] 92 | 18 | 26%] 121 | 414 | |. 4336 
Le ee | 1st% | 4234 | 12% | 71 | 18 | 8934 | 125% | 79 | 108 % | 80% | 9024 | 90 | 12 | 28 | 12034 | 114 443% 
Ok; 17 :5.<s0000 | 18 | 42% | 128% | 68 | 16 | 86% | 124 | 7634 | 105 | 79% | 29 | 90 | 12 | 27 | 119% | 118%] 48% 
i | ee | 18 | 4134 | 12% | 68 | 16 | 8544 | 12814 | 7684 | 105 | 79% | 29 | 90 | 1134 | 26 | 11884 | 11884 | 43% 
Oct. 20....0+00+ | 1834 | 42%4 | 12% | 68 | 16 | 86 | 123% | 741% | 102% | | 78 | 2834 | 8724 | 1124 | 25 | 11834 11144 | 43% 
Oct. 21. 17 41% | 12% *68 | 16 | 8534 | 124 | 7434 | 102% 11% | 281% | 8614 | 1134 | 24 | 118% | 1119% | 4834 
Obt. 23 ...ceres 17% 4154 | 11% | 68 | 16 | 84% | 123 73% | 102% | 76% 28 | 8534 | 11 | 24 | 1178% | 11034} 44 
Oct. 2B....czc0e 1734 | 413%} 12 | 69 | 17 | 85%4| 123 | 73% | 102 | 77% | 2734 | 8534 | 10% | | 24 | 11736 | 110% | 43% 
Oct. 24. | 18 | 4214 | 128% | 69 | 17 | 859% | 128%4 | 78% | 103 | 78% | 2% | 89 | 1 | 25 | 11834 | 111% | 448% 
Oct. 25. lis | 12% 12% | 68% | 17 4% | 12314 | 723% | 103 | 78 | 28 | 86 | 1/23 | 18 | aut 44 
— di’ = | y M ie $+ 
ee sates 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. “DREXEL, ‘MORG N & C0 
"f 
Monthly Earnings Statement. 





TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
NEw York, October 3, 1884. 


1883. 1884. — 


Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 
Month of . Ce acheabal $1,194, 713.83 $1, 236, 565.00 $41, S51. 17 
July ist to Sept. 30...........$3, "088, 561.30 $3,279; "910, 00 $191, "348. 70 





EARNINGS FOR THE FIRST THREE WEEKS IN OCTOBER. 
New York, October 10, 1884. 
1883. 1884. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 88 


Decrease. 
Oct. 1 to Oct. Tp.....ceeceeeeese $376,400.00 $304,774.00 $71,626.00 


Increase. 
Fe Ut OO. Fs cssssseseesssecl $3,464,961.30 $3,584,684.00 $119,722.70 
New York, October 17, 1884. 
1883. 1884, Increase. 
Miles: Main — and Branches..2,365 2,453 88 
Oct. 8 tO Oct. 14....cccce-ccreceeed $312, 100. 00 $328, 087.00 $15,987.00 
July 1 to Oct. “4 Geenancsossoel '$3,777,061.30  $3,912,771.00 $135,709.70 
New YorK, October 24, 1884. 
1883. 1884, Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,365 2,453 
Oak, 15 bo Gab. Bl... .scccorccsesse.ced $319, 700.00 $338, 318.00 $18,618.00 
July 1 tO Oct. 21....crcccccccee $4,096, 761. 30 $4,251, "089, 00 $154, "327. 70 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, New York. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE; and 
NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances e on same. a 

Ni Pacific First e, Misso 
pNorthern Pe Division Bonds "ated Preferred Die one 





idend Certificates bought and sold. 








WALL STREET, 





CORNER OF BROAD, - NEW YORK. 
ee : 

DREXEL & Co., | DREXEL, HARJESé Co., 
No. 34 South Third Street, 31 Boulevard Haussmann, } 
Philadelphia. Paris. | 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on Commission. Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits, Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


Serer 


+ ’ . 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS. OF 


Messrs. J.S. MORGAN & CO., 


No. 22 Old Broad Street, London. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANKERS 


+—tAND?— ; 
DEALERS IN/GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


FFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific B./R, Co. 
Mert ard Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
R : 


Gen 
Northern Paeific Co. 
Pend d’Oreille Iiv. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 

R. Co. 
Dividend hond§, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 











Northern Pacific 


ALSO DEALERS OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT sRcURITIEA, 
7 + ag s St. and 2 Congress Square, 
H—-4CU.  f BOSTON, MASS. : 





18 THE NORTHWEST, 


~ Minneapolis Business Houses. 


SHATTO & DENNIS, 


Of MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Are Northwestern Agents for 


ATLAS ENGINES and BOILERS, 


The Cummer Automatic Engines, B. W. Payne & Son's 
Automatic Engines, eeeeing Sew Burners, E. C. Atkins 
& Uv.’s Saws, orks’ Celebrated Saw Mills, 
Cordesman & Egan Co. Wood-working Machinery, Cameron 
Steam Pumps, Eberman’s Injectors, and can supply any 
demand for machinery of any kind. 


gle’ Machine 


Pullies, Shafting, Belting, Packing & Engineé,s’ supplies. 
Jan. '84—cu. 


TELEPHONE, 81-3. 


NOVEMBER, 


F. HEYWOOD, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PAPER BOKES, 


316 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, 


122 & 124 Washington Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Nov. ’83, cu. MINNESOTA. 


~ A. L. BILLINGS & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Opsters, Fish, Game, Poultry, 
&e., &e., &e., 
Northwestern Agents for the Mammoth Celery. 


214 AND 216 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Dorthwestern 


BHillers. 


G. N. BNEISLUY «& CoO., 


Oak Grove Mills, Moorhead, Minn, 


BRANDS: 
““CHARTER OAK,” 
PRIDE OF THE VALLEY,’ 
“HAPPY THOUGHT.’ 





_——_ Millers. 


Please mention this paper. 


Power City Mills, Tower nd Dak, 


BRANDS: 
“TOWER City Best,’ 
“EARLY RISER.’ 





iCuas A. PILLSBURY v& Co. 


Merchant Miillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PILLSBURY A. 
ANCHOR. 


MILLS: } 


PILLSBURY B. ) 
EXCELSIOR. f 


Daily Capacity 7,500 Bbls. 


PAGE FLOUR MILLS, FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


600 BBLS. CAPACITY, 


MANUFACTURE, FROM CHOICE No.1 Hand WHEAT, Best 


PATENT AND BAKERS’ FLOURS. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. 


W. D. WASHBURN, resident. 


Fergus Falis, Minn. 


J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


(ROLLER PROCESS), MANUFACTURE 


FANG PATENT, A No. 1, STANDARD PATENT, 


MO NAR CE. 
J. V. HORNINC, Manager. 


. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


The Washburn Mill Company 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL 


ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


BRANDS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 





Jan. '§4, cu. 


LINCOLN. 


PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


SRAWOS: 


EFoyal Rose, 


PALISADE. 





SDWARD B. SMITH. TOWNSEND DAVIS 


SMITH & DAVIS, 
General Insurance: ;Agents 


(AND FORWARDERS 
FIRE, LAKE, CANAL, RES SSEAN RIS) Ke AT CUR- 


Office, 200 Main Street, Buffalo\ N W 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST “ENGRAVING 


~ Eesne mn 


627] 
. Dar rk Place New Yor 7 


2) 





ined 


“WILSON & ROGERS, 





‘St Paul Business Houses. 





Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
st PFPAUVUIXI, 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Fipe, 


—AND— 


_ Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


L. H. MaxFIELD. W. T. MAXFIELD, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
niin Powder. 


C, SEABURY. 


H P, “-RUGG & 00., 


PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PavuL MIny. 








JOHN H. ALLEN, DANIEL H. Moon. FRANCIS B. HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO., 
Successors to P. F. McQuiInLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements, 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| May, ’82—cu. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING 00. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUCL, MINN. 


| QRAIG, LARKIN: & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 

St. Pau, MINN. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 
SLAUGHTER HousEs :—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 


CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. Blalock. 


FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. | 
T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 


Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 


WM. LINDEKE. dA. H. LINDEKR. @. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKES, P. H. KELLY MERCANTILE CO., 
WARNER & Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 
SCHURMEIER, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Surts a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May. ’83—cu, 


Established 1854, 
April, ’83—cu. 


St. Paun, MINn. 








OYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
BEAUPRE, KEOGH & co. |N 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IMPORTERS 
—_— AND—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China. and Japau Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 


————— | (1ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 
(Incorporated.) 
COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Papor Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. . as 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


FURNITURE, The Best Goods in the Merket. 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 373 Sibley 8t., St. — Minn. 


atan 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘ee 
QGMENT AND ARTIFICIAL STONE WORKS. 


(SYSTEM COIGNET.) 


Side Walks, Garden Walks and Terrace Flaggings, 
made cf the Best Quality of English Portland 
Cement. Cisterns and Cellar Floors made Water- 
tight. 

Water Tables, Sills, Window Caps, Cop- | Washington and Eagle Streets, St. Paul, Minn, | | 
ings, Stepping Stones, Garden Vases, 
Pedestals, Etc. 


’ 

















FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS AND 
MENT WORKS A pt ny aga 


References. New Capitol of Minnesota, St. Paul. Gilfillan 
Block, St. Paul. ‘ Northern Pacific Rai!way General Offices, St. 
Paul.’ First National Bank, St. Paul. 








ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Co.tp StoraGe Houses:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, | 


QTRONG, HACKETT & 00,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| ROBINSON & CARY, 





| 





Cor. Fourth and Wauoouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


| Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 





Frank BREUER. Wu. Reopes. 


BREUER & RHODES, 


Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
| Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
| Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH SBST., 





| 
| 
| 


Sr. k'avuL, Minn. 
April, '83—cu. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
| FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

| New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


PARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 











| TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
| 954, 256, 258,260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul, Minn, 
| 


| Tue LARGEST STOCK IN THE CiTY aT LOWEST MARKET RaTEs. 
CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 
Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June 'R—en. 











le Pail and Pacite Goal and Lon Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
































Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


| Gen eral Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
General Manager. 


A. PUGH, -° - 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 





RATHDRUM, Idaho, was almost wholly destroyed 
by an incendiary fire on the 27th ult. 

THE Northern Pacific Elevator Company 
handled 75,000 bushels of wheat daily since the har- 
vest. 


has 





THE Manitoba road has the price of wheat at 
Duluth and Minneapolis posted every night at the 
stations along its lines. 





IpswIcH, Dakota, is holding out large inducements 
for some one to establish a flouring mill at that thriv- 
ing and ambitious young city. 





MANY warehouses are being erected by the farmers 
of Dakota, who propose to handle and ship their own 
grain, doing away with the middle men, and thereby 
securing the larger profits. 





Two new hotels, the Metropolitan and the Klaus, 
both large structures, have recently been opened in 
Jamestown, Dakota, and are the newest evidences 
of the prosperity of the place. 





THE Northern Pacific Express Company has ex- 
tended its express facilities over the route of the new 
Medora Stage Company, from Medora, Dak., and 
opened an office at Deadwood. 





TRACK-laying is now in progress on the extension 
of the Jamestown & Northern Railroad to Minnewau- 
kan at the west end of Devils Lake. The Dakota 
papers predict a big boom for Minnewaukan next 
spring. 





A LEDGE of pure marble has been found on the 
Columbia River, near the mouth of Spokane River. 
It is pure white and blue mottled, and will un- 
doubtedly be very valuable. 
to the discovery by notes made by Lewis and Clarke 


The finders were led 


something near forty years ago. 





THERE are about 5,000 people in the Coeur d’ Alene 
mines now who disburse nearly $100,000 per month. 
There are three parties engaged in buying dust and 


they send out about 8,000 ounces per week. 
goes principally to Helena, Montana. 





THE La Foon (Dakota) Record says of the girls who 
hold claims in that section: Miss Lou 
doing the plowing on her claim with a sulky plow 
and the Page girls are putting up hay on their land. 
Verily, the girls do held down their claims as well as 
most of the men and better than some of them. 


Person is 





A CAVE has been discovered about twenty miles 
from Stanton, Mercer Gounty, Dakota, in which was 
found a hideous looking idol carved out of cedar, 
four skeletons, copper spear heads, a small cutlass, 
implements of copper, and a stone mill for grinding, 
= as were used in ancient Egypt and parts of 

sia. 





THE Billings (Mont.) Herald says: The building 
operations in the district which was burnt in block 
110 are beginning to assume large proportions ; four 
large brick buildings are now under way, two have 
been completed and another is all finished but the 


inside work, three more are contemplated and will 
doubtless be built this season or early next. 





MILNOR, the metropolis of Sargent County, Dakota, 
has a ten-page newspaper and no church edifice of 
any sort. The Free Press says: Certainly a church 
would be a great credit to our town, in fact, it is 
almost if not quite a disgrace that we have not 
already an edifice of this kind. Some of the ladies 
have bought a lot for a church, and there is ample 
ability there to build one. 





SomE of the counties in Dakota pay five cents a tail 
for gophers. An exchange relates that in La Moure 
they pass as currency. A man goes into a saloon and 


This | 


| ; ; : . 
| for his drink throws on the counter gopher tails. | 


N 


When the drawer is full they are taken to the county 
office and redeemed or paid out. It looks a little 
novel in church to see the gopher narratives going 
into the contribution boxes. 





THE Widow boys are in high feather to-day. Up 
to noon they had already picked up about $120 worth 
of nuggets, ranging from fifty cents to twenty dollars 
in size. The pit that is yielding this liberal supply 
is on the rimrock near the mouth of Gold Run. The 


bedrock appears to be lined with gold, and the clean- 
up from the present workings will undoubtedly be 


one of the largest made on Prichard.— Murryville 


(Coeur d’ Alene) Sun, October 13. 





ASIDE from the mineral wealth of the Little Rock- 
ies and the Bear’s Paw Mountains, now on the Indian 


reservation, there is a wonderfully rich tract of farm- | 


ing lands, and many a would-be settler has located 
in his mind just the place he will secure when the 
reservation bill becomes a law. Parties who have 
returned from this section describe it as the finest 
agricultural land in Montana, and before many 
months have passed away the country will be settled 
up by thrifty and industrious farmers and stockmen. 
Fort Benton (Montana) River Press. 





THE steady increase in the business of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, at a time when nearly every 


other road in the country shows a decrease, is note- ¢ 


worthy evidence of the value of its traffic and of the 
thrift and prosperity of the country along its line. 
The earnings fer October promise to exceed $1,500, - 
000, and.to be the largest in the history of the road. 
The increase is partly attributable to the heavy live 
stock shipments, and partly to the large shipments 
of grain to Dujuth, made this month, in anticipa- 
tion of the closing of lake navigation.—Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul. 





Ir the estimates which give the world a surplus of 
but 10,000,000 bushels over actual consumptive re- 
quirements for the current crop year, are correct, the 
bulls will have things all their own way next year. 
Wheat is now so low that the usual economy in its 
use is not being practiced anywhere. This being the 
fact, it is plain that with English and Western farm- 
ers feeding it to stock, and other people careless about 
handling and using it, the 10,000,000 surplus will fail 
to materialize when the year is gone. — Minneapolis 
Miller. 





Mr. EZRA MEEKER, of Puyallup, W. T., stated 
recently that the average yield of hops would 
aggregate 2,000 pounds to the acre. He also stated 
that a yard owned by his brother had yielded two tons 
to the acre. Thedelay in picking this year was owing 
to the immense yield. Mr. Meeker states that some 


500,000 pounds will be lost owing to the scarcity of 
pickers. The great and abundant yield was scarcely 
anticipated, and hence the number of pickers requisite 
was not engaged. Mr. Meeker will ship upwards of 
400,000 pounds from his own yard. 





A PROMINENT flour expert from New York City, 
president of the Millers’ Exchange Board, was in 
Casselton last week and inspected some of the superb 
brands of flour manufactured by the Casselton Roller 
Mills, stating it was the best flour he had ever 


forwarded to him at New York City by express and 
he would have them made into bread and exhibited 
on the board, which was accordingly done. This is 
a flattering compliment to wheat grown in this section 
and manufactured into flour at this point.— Casselton 
(Dakota) Reporter. 





PROBABLY never before have the cattle-raisers of 


ent season. Prices in some cases may not be quite 
so high at present, nor the profits be anything in ex- 
cess of other years, but still there seems to prevail a 


good healthy feeling of satisfaction, all things con- | 


sidered. True the fall trade is attended with some 
drawbacks, as will always be the case in this or any 
other line of business, but up to date the receipts of 


cattle at Chicago and other points have been moder- | 


ate, and. this has had a tendency to keep the market 
steady. In no case have shippers been compelled to 
sell at losing figures on account of the market being 








} 
| any reservations whatsoever. 
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glutted or over supplied, and if receipts at the mar- 
ket centers continue in the same moderate figures 
that have characterized them thus far, there can in- 
deed be no cause for complaint.— Northwestern Live 
Stock Journal. 





L. H. BowMASTER, of Youngstown, Ohio, returned 
to Fargo last evening after a two months’ trip over 
North Dakota. He has decided to settle in La Moure 


| County and has purchased section 19, township 134, 


range 59, and secured the refusal of five other sections 
for friends East. Mr. Bowmaster states that there 
are seventy-five families in his vicinity who deputized 
him to make this trip and report, and now he declares 
the only trouble will be that he will not be able to 
make them believe that land can be one-half as pro- 
ductive as that of Dakota is. To corroborate his re- 
ports he has sent by express a turnip weighing thirty- 
seven pounds, a beet sixteen inches in diameter, 
potatoes large enough to be called pumpkins else- 
where, and other things in proportion. Mr. Bow- 
master says he goes East more than satisfied and will 
be back with a large colony at the earliest possible 
date in the spring.— Fargo Argus. 





Chicago Tribune says: The Northern Pacific has 
the only route across the continent which in the days 
before the invasion of the white man was tenanted all 
the way by the Indians and game. That tells the 
story of its habitability better than any array of sta- 
tistics. No one who has not traversed the plains and 
valleys of the Northern Pacific has the least idea of 
the stimulating quality of the salubrious atmosphere, 
the fertility of the soil, the wealth of mine and forest, 
which all the way encourage and repay the energy of 
the colonist. A country that raises all crops but one 
will not want for populatioz§, and a region which, like 
Minnesota and Dakota, givés more sunlight in a year 
than any other in the country, will charge that popu- 
lation with vitality full enough to raise more crops 
than an ordinary man knows the names of. The 
‘period of snow blockades’’ has practically no ex- 
istence on the Northern Pacific. The climate grows 
warmer as the road goes west. Every hundred 
miles west of St. Paul is equal to fifty miles south. 
The road crosses the mountains at levels so low that 
snow-storms like those which blockade the other 
roads are unknown. The proof of this is that there 
are no snow-sheds on the line. 

NEW RAILROAD DEEDS.— The new forms of deeds 
for lands sold by the Northern Pacific Railroad have 


, | been received at the office of the general land agent 
examined and reqtested that samples of the same be | 


It is a clean cut warranty deed without 
However, should the 
tract sold adjoin the main line or branches, a deed 
will be given containing a right of way reservation 


in this city. 


| of 400 feet for any other branch or railroad operated, 


in whole or part, by the Northern Pacific. By its 


| charter the Northern Pacific Railroad Company hasa 
: | right of way of 400 feet over all lands which belonged 
| the West been in better spirits than during the pres- | 


to the public domain at the time of the passage of the 
granting act, namely, July 2, 1864, and the govern- 
ment grants to all other railroads a free right of way 
of 200 feet in width over the public lands. It seems 
only reasonable, therefore, that the Northern Pacific 
should reserve to itself the same rights and privileges 
over its own lands which the government has granted 
over the public lands’ It is understood that the 


| present policy of the company is not to sell any of its 
| lands containing coal, but to lease the mining rights 
upou royalty. All applications for coal leases are 

upon by the board of directors, on reports 
made by the general land agent and land commis- 
sioner.— Portland Oregonian. 
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BUSINESS MATTERS. 





THE Northern Pacific Refrigerator Car Company is 


about to increase its capital from $200,000 to $1,500,- | 


000. The company will be reorganized and other heavy 
capitalists taken in besides Marquis de Mores and his 
father-in-law, L. A. Von Hoffman, of New York, 
who are now practically the whole company. 





MANNING, MAXWELL & Moork, of 111 Liberty 
Street, New York, the well-known dealers in railway 


and machinists’ tools and supplies, have issued an illus- | 
trated catalogue which is one of the most creditable | 


trade publications we have ever seen. The book 


contains 660 quarto pages, and every page is illus- | 


trated with from one to ten handsome engravings. 


For the mere enumeration of the articles sold by the | 


firm nine double column pages ofindex are required. 


This handsome volume is more than a mere cata- | 


logue; it is a cyclopedia of many of the most im- 
portant branches of American machinery and inven- 
tion. Its preparation cost the firm many thousands 
of dollars. 





FerGus FALus, Minnesota, has paid $300 for a 


column letter in the Chicago Times about the busi- 
ness of the place, and is not satisfied with the result. 


This leads us to remark that the most effective way | 
to present the advantages for immigration and capi- | 
tal of new towns in this region is by means of illus- | 
trated articles in THE NORTHWEST, a paper read | 
every month by many thousands of people in the | 
older regions of the country, who are looking for in- | 


formation about openings for settlement and invest- 
ment. The special mission of our journal is to make 
as widely known as possible the resources and attrac- 
tions of all the new Northwestern States and Terri- 
tories, and their growing towns. 





GroRGE B. HULME, receiver of the National Park | 
Improvement Company, said lately to a reporter of | 
the Livingston Enterprise that the travel to the Park | 
this year has been made up almost entirely of either | 


local visitors, from Montana, or of foreign people, Cana- 
dian, English or German. From the Eastern States, 
that would naturally be expected to send the great 
majority of tourists, there has come but a very small 


proportion. This he attributed mostly to the dull 
times. The Eastern summer resorts had suffered 


greatly from the depression, and many summer 
hotels that had flourished in past years, were closed 
up this summer or autumn by sheriffs. Mr. 
Hulme believed he saw a way to make the business 
pay handsomely another summer, though he hoped 
he would be relieved of the charge before that time. 





THE success of the Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boilers, using blast furnace waste gas as fuel, at the 
Lucy Furnaces, Pittsburgh, Pa., is leading to other 
trade in this direction. Sales have recently been 
made to blast furnaces as follows: 

Pottsville Iron and Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa..... 150 horse power. 


Woodward Iron Co., Wheeling, Ala................ 292 
McCormick & Co., Harrisburgh, Pa.,— Paxton 
ELLIE LAA NEED CPR 416 “ e 
Lochiel Rolling Mill Co., Harrisburgh, Pa....... 416 “ * 
TR atissinnctccaseccssanisritennapuassiaeeinnsinns 1,274 “ ” 


The following is a list of other sales made by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. within the last sixty days: 


H. I. Kimball House Co., Atlanta, Ga.............. 


122 horse ° 
Woodland Fire Brick Co., Woodland, Clearfield — 


ey ES 2 RTD g2 « “ 
Cin., St. Louis & Pittsburgh R. R., Indianapo- 
+. “i assnuisipatiediidisccnsinplicindpaciitensabindgeee — a 


240 

Williamsburgh Gas Light Co., Brooklyn, E. D. 164 “ - 
Pratt Manu acturing €o., Brooklyn, E. D........ 308 “ “ 
Colwell Bros., N.Y. City, for export to Mexico. 122 “ « 
New Orleans Cotton Exposition, New Orleans, 
Leonard Bros., Plymouth. Pa. 
C. Beynaud, N.Y. City, for In 

AUD ocnccschicccinsipeovthsedtincunnsasrotisinstaensapitinsans 7% 









IIR TI i cestinadoncseassacnieckindetehinnaséiahabeosante m © ? 
Oliver & Roberts Wire Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...... —* “ 
— Harvesting Machine Co., Chicago, 

Seeccsccceccess coccccsesccesoscscosococeceosscocsccosooccosees _ 4 
Sperry Electric Light Co., Omaha, Neb............ _ 54 
alter Aiken, Franklin Falls, N-H.............. 30 “ “ 
A. M. MeNeal, Burlington, N.J..............00.0000 104 “ 
Lombard, Ayres & Co., Constable Hook, N. J.. 208 “ - 
SusquehannaWater Power and Paper Co.,Cono- 

GN, ehatckcenthtncosachecinnonsssrnsshonsecix dapcaniel 14 * ee 
Brooklyn Sugar Refining Co., Brooklyn, 1464 * e 
American Bank Note Co., New York Cit 240 « We 
U.S. Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I... 122 S 

Rewpitelation : = sae 

~~ “Blast furnace sales,......... 1,274 horse power. 
PE 5,278 eo 


| ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 239 Broaaway, Wew York. 





ALG SIiIZ2zes. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions f .r the BEST, SAF’ 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES. Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


uipment, Lo- 
and most 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OL oF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. ete 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seaso 
| g be =, ‘Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its hae use upon a mnageetty of the leading railroads has 





SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 
| References furnished on application. 


| GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), | 


| OHAS. MILLER, Pres't and Gen'l Manager, FRANKLIN, PA. 





PENINSULAR GAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 





OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH, 
AND DETEKOIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 











EIUSSEY, BINNS ck Co., 





Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. 
any in the Market. For Sale by illarrenrener rite 36> 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 
F.4 cu 











BAILWAY FASTENINGS, 
STkeaESTt 











Office, 
218 South Fourth St., 
D+ Philadelphia, Pa. 






Johnstown, 
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MINNEWAUKEN 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 





Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 


water. 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with 
two steamboats making regular trips between it and Fort 
Totten, and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a 

welly beach making delightful drives for tourist and 
ith seekers. 

Minnewaukan is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters, and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railrvad located on 
Devil’s Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more directly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the coun 
west and northwest of Devil's Lake must pass tl.rough th 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a fertile, undulating prairie, 
rich, deep soil, abundantly productive, meandered by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whole West for the seiection of a home as is offered by this 
rapidly-settling country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

ranches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 
= and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

The moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 

n the investor large profits. No other town in 
North Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
the market. 

The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company and a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the town by making substantial improve- 
ments. 





TERMS OF SALE: 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 
For information, p'ats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 
Trustee for Syndicate, 
JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N. P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 


GALUMET IRON & STEEL CO. 


Chicago, 1l., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 





BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, '83--cu. 





NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 
seOMs, WwW. YT. 


New York Office, 
34 Pine Street. 





Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 
New York Office: 160 Broadway. 








BARNUM RICHARDSON COMPANY, 
SALISBURY, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Charcoal Pig Iron from Salisbury Ores 


AND CHILLED CAR WHEELS. 


Also Manufacturers of Car Castings, Frogs, Head Blocks, 
Heel Blocks, Switch Plates, Chairs, and all other 
descriptions of Castings for Railroad Super- 
structure and Equipment. All work @ 

from this Establishment made 
from Salisbury Iron, 
and Warranted. 


Post Orrick ADDRESS: 


LIME ROCK, CONN. 








MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, STEAM ENGINES, 


WOODWORTH PLANERS, WATER WHEELS, 


MILL WORK, SHAFTING, &€., 


Salesrooms, 115 Liberty St., NEW YORK. ps == 
CRERAR, ADAMS & CO.,| 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ll AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO. ILL. 














Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 


BOLT MAKERS. 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS 
RODS and BOLTS for BRIDGES 
and BUILDINGS. 

BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS 

Send for Price List. 


Office, 93 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Works at 
SOUTH CHICAGO. 


Inne ’® —cu. 

















CULL RIVER 


LUMBER CoO., 


SUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTUREES AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, Dill and Ward on Line N. BP. R. BR. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


BSept., '83—cu. 

















- 
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STANDARD 


JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


LEAD-LINED, SELF-FITTING. 
Adopted by the Leading Railways in this Country and Canada. 


MANUFACTURED, SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY 


D. A. HOPKINS, Patentee, 113 Liberty Street, New York. 


FOUNDRIES: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





(In the patent fight between ** LeRoy ” and * D. A. Hopkins,” an emphatic decision in favor of * Hopkins ” 


was rendered January 3d, 1883. 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


Wwe 7 WADI STREET 


NEW YORK. 


UNION GRASS MPC. C0, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAR TRIMMINGS, 





WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Iron and Steel Working Machine Tools, 
For Railways, Machine Shops, Forges, 
Rolling Mills, Etc., 

Turn-tables, Pivot Bridges, Shafting, Ete. 
THE 1876 LOCOMOTIVE INJECTOR, 


All Brass, Worked by one Motion of a Lever. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 


79 LIBERTY STREET, - - 





NEW YORK. 








Earley Reclining rf Rerelring Chairs 


(now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 





REVOLVING CHAIRS FOR PARLOR CARS, | 


AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 
The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 


WORKS: OFFICE: 
97 to 109 Ohio St. 103 Ohio St. | 
J. HALL DOW, Prest. 


dD.—4. 











H. & BE. Y. MOORE, 


REAVY HARDWARE AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 


And Manufacturers of 


**Climax’’ Barn Door Hangers, Etc., Railroad Hang- 
ers, Moore’s Hand Hoists, Moore’ 8 Differ- 
ential Pulley Blocks, a&c. 


163 AND 165 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
West 18th & Brown Sts., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS 


DRY COLORS, 
Fine Coach and Car Colors, Parker's Ceraent Paint, 








MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC. 
H.—4, * 





AARON FRENCH, CHAIRMAN, 
JULIUS E. FRENCH, Vice CHAIRMAN. 


THE A, FRENCH SPRING (Jo. LIMITED, 
Elliptic and Spiral Railway 


Wagon and Carriage Elliptic SPRINGS 


SPIRAL SPRINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, FOR VALVES, MACHINERY, &C 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Hansell’s Patent Keg Shape Street Car Springs, 


A. French’s Patent Hot Compressed Band, 
USED ON ALL LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR SPRINGS 


ALL SPRINGS made of the Best Quality Crucible Steel. 


New YorK: Boston : CHICAGO : Sr. Louis - 
88 Boreel Building, | 52 Mason Building, | 246 Clark Street, | 209N. ThirdStreet 
INO, KENT, Agt. 


H. A. LITTLE, Agt. 108. M. ROGAN, Agt. M. M. BUCE & CO. Agts, 


GEO. W. a. 
+ MAN’R. 


D.C. NOBLE, SEC. a Treag 
W, P. HANGSELL, Gen Supt. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 
2ist and Liberty Streets, 
PITTSBURCH, PA. 








‘TASS MANTAETROG GMAT, | Palead Lagaatire Works, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Railway Cars, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Car Wheels, co. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
18 BROADWAY. 


18 BROADWAY. 
- JAMES T. PATTEN, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT, 





Wasson Manuf’g Co. of Springfield, Mass., Railway Cars, &c.; Portland Company of Portland, 
Maine, Locomotives. 


{8 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


pee | 
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BALDWLN 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BULABLIsSHED 
1831. 





} BALDWIN 


=~ 7 I) 








24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 

MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 
Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order, 
March, "& '—u. | 











THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can -be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


ALSO =" 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street. 


NEW YORK, 
100 Beekman Street. 


CHICACO, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 





NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN THE UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


} CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC. 


IT RUNS TWO 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS | 
EACH WAY, DAILY, 


Between CHICAGO and 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, | 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH and 
KANSAS CITY. 


\ Its train equipment consists 
of 
Magnificent Reclining | 

Chair Cars, | 
Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing and Buffet Cars, 


World-famous Dining 


1 
| 





; Pea az i. Cars, and 
B} 9 Siar at ew Most Elegant and 
: . 
SSS SS Roomy Day Cars. 


&@™ Raves of fare always as low as the lowest. Baggage checked through. Tickets sold to destination. 49 
} 8. RB. CABLE, President and Gen’l Manager. —CHICACO. E. 8ST. JOHN, Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agent. 











LOCOMOTIVE WO 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 


- 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


t ariety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem. 
ey ‘Lake parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


erczzamD SUDG=os. | JLWMRM, MAM & Ol, lini 


RAILROAD 


AND 


BOAT SPIKES, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





RATILIWALT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WirnovutT CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 








Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 








MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Paciric, 
and ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Sante FE Raltways. 





2" Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 





| and NORTHWEST. 
The Trai f the MIN? : 
REMEMBER ! LOUIS RAILWAY. are panne iy * 


fortable Da 
Horton Reclining Chair 
PALACE DINING CARS. 


Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Cars, and our justly celebrated 





150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, ‘Through Tickets, etc., 


| call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 


eg HOTCHKISS & UPSON CO. 


B-4 





° MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE, PLOW, ELEVATOR A&ND BRIDGE 
BOLTS, NUTS, PLATES, CAST AND WROUGHT WASH- 
ERS, SKEIN AND COACH SCREWS. Also, GIMLET 
POINT COACH SCREWS, 
Price List Sent on Application. 
CLEVELAND, = = O=FIo. 








